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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tus year is regarded by all thinking Englishmen as a critical 
year in the history of their country, whose future may be com- 
promised by the irretrievable blunder of thought- 
less, ignorant, or mischievous politicians. The 
general anxiety has been deepened by the impres- 
sive warning of Lord Cromer, who is essentially a man of peace, 
and who has never been accused of being either a Jingo or an 
alarmist, while he speaks with almost unrivalled knowledge, 
experience and authority, having spent the last quarter of a 
century behind the scenes of European diplomacy. The appre- 
hensions of unofficial observers can always be discounted by the 
self-complacent on the ground that they are ‘‘irresponsible,” 
*“‘misinformed,”’ ‘‘ sensational,” &c. &c., but it is impossible for 
the most heedless optimist to ignore the solemn and deliberate 
warning which a statesman of Lord Cromer’s moderation and 
sagacity felt impelled to address to the Government and the 
country in the House of Lords on July 20, when he declared that 
the “main duty” of his Majesty’s Ministers to-day ‘is to make 
provisions betimes for the European conflict which may not 
improbably be forced on us before many years have elapsed.” 
Will this advice be taken to heart by the powers that be, or will 
it go the way of the persistent warnings which less important 


Englishmen have addressed to Ministers ever since the year 1900, 
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when Germany consciously and openly commenced her prepara- 
tions to deprive Great Britain of her naval supremacy, and 
obligingly embodied her intentions in the official memorandum 
accompanying the Navy Act of that year, in which she specifically 
announced her intention of throwing down the gauntlet to this 
country. Lord Cromer’s patriotic advice has made a great impres- 
sion on public opinion.* But public opinion is for the time being 
powerless, as the country is governed by a Cabinet controlled by 
a House of Commons which has long since ceased to represent 
the constituencies, the great bulk of whose members are aware 
that in the event of a dreaded dissolution they would not have 
the ghost of a chance of retaining the seats into which they 
fluked during the débdcle of 1906. Moreover, in a few days 
from the time of writing Parliament will suspend its activity 
until the autumn. During every Recess Ministers are monarchs 
of all they survey. For the next few weeks the Prime Minister 
of England will be almost as unfettered as the Russian Emperor. 
Will Mr. Asquith, who is chairman of the Defence Committee, 
devote himself to making “provision betimes”’ for the great 
conflict that ‘may not improbably be forced on us,” or will he 
allow his colleagues to continue playing ducks and drakes with 
our national defences. 


Ir is idle to blink the fact that serious mischief is afoot. We 
would caution our readers against the soothing speeches with 
which Ministers habitually endeavour to bemuse 


_ hill the public whenever their attention is called in 
i a oat ot atliament to disquieting rumours. It is one of 
lois 8° the tricks of the trade. There is nothing dishonour- 


able to the mind of the mandarin in misleading the 

country on a question of fact, provided the “‘ terminological inex- 
actitude”’ is couched in conventional Parliamentary language. Our 
national defences are in danger. There is a formidable conspiracy 
inside the Cabinet against thesafety of the country, and the fact 
that it has been allowed to reach its present phase is eloquent of 
future peril, because it demonstrates the deplorable feebleness of 
those to whom the nation is entitled to look for security against 
* In this connection we desire to call our readers’ attention to a powerful 


and convincing article in the current Quarterly Review, entitled ‘‘The German 
Peril.” 


— = 
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internal and external foes. The cynical adventurer at the 
Board of Trade, who ‘‘ratted” from the Unionist Party in 
the belief that he would better himself on the other side, 
and the Welsh marauder at the Exchequer, from whom better 
things were expected during his lucid interval at the Board 
of Trade, but who has now apparently reverted to type, have 
entered into an unholy combination. They are the avowed ring- 
leaders in the present manceuvres, in which Mr. L. V. Harcourt 
is believed to follow them at a discreet distance. Mr. Winston 
Churchill hopes to succeed in the unpatriotic enterprise in 
which his father failed. Lord Salisbury carried too many guns 
for Lord Randolph Churchill, and the latter’s pitiable effort to dis- 
mantle our coaling-stations merely resulted in his own retirement, 
which was followed by a notable expansion of British Sea- 
power, which gave us security for ten anxious years. The son 
boasts that he holds Mr. Asquith in the hollow of his 
hand, and with the aid of the Premier he counts on ejecting 
obstructive colleagues and gaining another stage in his political 
career. His Press claque have already gazetted him as War 
Minister. Mr. Lloyd-George, who by securing the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer got well ahead of his most dangerous rival in 
the Ministerial hierarchy, has completely lost his head, and has 
sacrificed his advantage by linking his fortunes with those of Mr. 
Churchill. He is a mediocre man in a big position, and a position 
which it must be admitted is beset with difficulties which might 
stagger a much greater man. 


Nor only has the German Emperor set the pace of naval con- 
struction, thereby condemning our peace-at-any-price Government 
to an unforeseen increase of expenditure at the 
The . A 
‘ very moment they were preaching and practising 
Admiralty : b he Cabi 
“‘ Hen-Roost” disarmament, ut t e Ca inet have generously 
promised Old Age Pensions to halfa million persons 
without providing the wherewithal, and Mr. Lloyd-George in his 
first year at the Exchequer is confronted with the disagreeable 
problem of raising from twelve to fifteen million pounds, accord- 
ing as he is able to cope with the demands of other importunate 
colleagues. As we pointed out in a previous number, Germany 
is fighting us with loans, and we cannot hope to fight what are 
practically war loans out of income. We therefore share the 
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opinion of the Observer that the naval crisis demands a great 
naval loan, as the Government is irrevocably wedded to our 
present bankrupt fiscal system and is consequently debarred 
from drawing on the obvious reservoir. But Mr. Lloyd-George 
fell into the trap artfully prepared for him by his colleague 
at the Board of Trade—who is quite as anxious to ruin the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to get rid of the Foreign Minister, 
the War Minister, and the Secretary of State for India—and 
allowed himself to be persuaded that he could escape from his 
impasse by the simple device of raiding the Army and the Navy. 
His friends in the Press were duly informed of his intentions, which 
he confirmed by disquieting statements in the House of Commons. 
Unfortunately, however, for the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Navy had already been stripped to the bone 
by his predecessor, with the criminal connivance of the Board of 
Admiralty, and the widespread alarm instantly aroused by Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s threat, which was quickened by the revelations of 
Colonel Lockwood and the Standard of the elaborate system of 
espionage which Germany has established throughout our eastern 
counties, coupled with the rapid progress of the portentous German 
naval programme, taught this quick-witted Celt that the Admiralty 
hen-roost * must be left severely alone. 


THERE remained our unfortunate Army, the recognised corpus 
vile upon which every political tyro deems himself competent to 
operate. “It is impossible for a virtuous Radical 

The Army ; 
Ganeent’ Government to increase the cost of armaments. We 
leave such iniquities to the wicked Tories.”’ So ran 
the popular formula in the Pro-Boer Press (Daily News, Nation, 
Manchester Guardian), which has characteristically rallied like one 
man to the cause of Germany from the moment that Power revealed 
her enmity to England. ‘‘ Any increase in the Naval Estimates 
must be balanced by a corresponding decrease of the Army 
Estimates,” and so forth. As Mr. Haldane had already proved 
so squeezable, had decimated the Regular Army, destroyed the 
Militia, and crippled the Artillery, on the pretext that he was 
* In Committee on the Old Age Pensions Bill the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
electrified the House by saying, “I have no nest-eggs at all, and I have got to 


rob somebody’s hen-roost next year. I am on the look-out which will be the 
easiest to get and where I shall be least punished.” 
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creating a Territorial Army, which has never come into being, 
and which if it came into being would be useless owing to its 
lack of training—what more simple than to continue the 
process? L’appetit vient en mangeant. As the Militia had been 
successfully abolished, why not sweep away such useless 
encumbrances as the Garrison Artillery or the Engineers ? 
Perish the Guards! Down with the Cavalry! Such was the 
policy of the “ wild men,” and Mr. Winston Churchill got him- 
self appointed executor of the British Army, with instructions to 
wind it up with the utmost expedition, and, mirabile dictu, this 
arriviste was turned loose in the War Office, where he was givena 
room and a staff. We may be sure that he promised all obliging 
soldiers who would promote his operations that they should not 
suffer in the event of a change of War Minister. There is said 
to be a point at which even Mr. Haldane draws the line. We 
cannot say where all this plotting and scheming will end. The 
public have long lost all confidence in the politicians on questions 
of National Defence, and Sir John Fisher has done his utmost to 
blast the reputation of the Admiralty. Can we trust the soldiers ? 
We observe from a recent Army List that the Army Council con- 
tains the following officers: 
General Sir W. G. Nicholson, K.C.B., Chief of the General 
Staff (First Military Member) ; 
Lieutenant-General Sir C. W. H. Douglas, K.C.B., Adjutant- 
General to the Forces (Second Military Member) ; 
Major-General H.S8. G. Miles, C.V.O., C.B., Quartermaster- 
General to the Forces (Third Military Member) ; 
Colonel (temp. Major-General) C. F. Hadden, C.B., Master- 
General of the Ordnance (Fourth Military Member). 


We should be loath to suspect these distinguished men of consent- 
ing to any further depletion of our diminutive and diminishing 
Army. 


SHOULD these soldiers forget their duty and play the game of 
the enemies of the Army, the effect of such treason would extend 
far beyond the walls of the War Office. The appeal 
onevery great question of policy, properly speaking, 
lies to the Cabinet collectively, but it is idle to ap- 
peal to a body which has already stultified itself and humiliated 
the Army by giving a roving commission to the least respected 


The Conse- 
quences 
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ofits members, who has been permitted for many weeks to masquer- 
ade asa sort of deputy War Minister behind Mr. Haldane’s back. 
Our Cabinet of vote-catchers does not care one brass farthing for 
the Army, and most of its members are so woefully ignorant of 
public affairs as to be utterly unconscious of the larger issues 
involved in this question. Ministers are divided into the usual 
three parties. In the first place there are the self-seeking in- 
triguers already referred to, who are for economy at any price 
and would gladly disband both Army and Navy and cut the 
painter with every British Colony if they could thereby acquire 
any momentary personal advantage. Secondly, there are, as in 
every Cabinet, a large body of nondescripts, who live on the 
fence in order that they may see which way the cat is likely to 
jump. Thirdly, there is a very small minority who realise that 
this is not the moment for further pranks with our defensive 
forces. Will they be strong enough to defeat the intrigue? 
We do not know. Should Mr. Churchill and Co. gain the 
day our position as a Great Power will be visibly shaken 
all over the world from Tokyo to Paris. Our friends will 
be discouraged, our enemies will rejoice, and will redouble 
their exertions. The military policy of the present Government 
has already excited considerable misgivings in friendly foreign 
quarters, as it seems to be hardly in accordance with the spirit 
of ententes and alliances for one of the partners to disarm to the 
point of being unable to afford effective assistance against wanton 
aggression. External relations are governed by common 
interests, and common interests in their turn depend on the 
amount of strength which each nation can contribute to the 
common pot. Foreign policy and military policy cannot be 
ticketed into separate water-tight compartments, and however 
skilful our diplomacy we shall inevitably relapse into our former 
perilous isolation, which would ultimately involve an immense 
increase of British armaments, if we make the improvement in 
our relations with France and Russia a pretext for weakening 
our forces. The legend of Perfide Albion, who never “ plays the 
game,” would speedily revive. The effect in India would be still more 
deplorable; while Colonel Pollock’s striking article (“‘ A Bolt from 
the Blue’’) serves to remind us that we need not go so far afield 
for conclusive arguments against the contemplated folly. Our 
Regular Army is the only force in the United Kingdom capable 
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of repelling a sudden attack, and to the crisis abroad will 
certainly be added a panic at home if Ministers are so criminal 
as to allow Mr. Winston Churchill to run amok in Whitehall. 


ENGLISHMEN have many grievances againt his Majesty’s 
Ministers, but they have every reason to be grateful for their 
C , management of Foreign Affairs. This gratitude 
ampaign ’ : 
against Sir would be enhanced if the nation at large were 
E. Grey aware of the venomous campaign waged against 
Sir Edward Grey by a section of the Ministerial 
Press, viz., the Manchester Guardian, the Nation, the Daily News, 
&c. These daily and weekly diatribes may be the spontaneous 
outbursts of independent indignation, but they read as though 
they were inspired from the same poisonous source. The grava- 
men of the indictment seems to be—most of the fulminators are 
incoherent—that Germany’s abiding affection for Great Britain 
is discouraged by our present foreign policy, and that if we would 
only surrender control of our external relations to our devoted 
friend Wilhelm IIL., all would be well and the peace of Europe 
would be permanently assured. Ex hypothes: we hurt His Majesty’s 
susceptibilities by refusing to recognise his suzerainty. These 
critics of short memory forget that a few years ago British 
foreign policy ran on the approved lines. To all intents 
and purposes our policy was directed from Berlin. Downing 
Street was an annexe of the Wilhelmstrasse, and no serious 
step was taken in London without reference to Berlin. The 
story is set forth in the impartial pages of Lord Fitzmaurice’s 
Life of Lord Granville, where the results are impressively re- 
corded. The solitary consequence of our continual dancing 
to the piping of Bismarck and his successors was to put us on 
bad terms with all the leading Powers of Europe, including Ger- 
many, who requited our childlike faith by constantly en- 
deavouring to combine the Continent against us. Her secret 
hostility culminated at the period of the German Emperor’s 
telegram to President Kruger in 1896, when an illuminating 
attempt was made to entangle France and Russia in anti-British 
pourparlers. In those dark days England was hated outside 
Germany, where she was regarded as a German diplomatic satellite, 
while she was held cheap by the Germans, who, with all their 
faults, are not hypocrites, and despise abjectness in others. 
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Durine the reign of King Edward this country has ceased to 
be the bugbear of Europe, and we are no longer despised, 
What do even though we may be cordially disliked by 
they want P Germany. Surely no sane Englishman would 

wantonly sacrifice the immense improvement in our 
international situation, abandon the ground we have laboriously 
gained, and throw the continent into the arms of the Pan-Germans 
while we relapsed into our former “ splendid isolation,’ which 
Liberals interpreted at the time as so much evidence of the 
bankruptcy of British diplomacy. ‘Such universal unpopularity 
must be our fault” used to be the Liberal lamentation. A 
return to the old policy would produce the old results, which 
under present conditions would inevitably lead to war, from 
which we had several hairbreadth escapes between 1880 and 
1903. Powers who have recently given us their friendship 
would have no option but to make such terms as they could 
with Germany, and German terms to France and Russia have 
always been anti-British terms. The single alternative to the 
entente cordiale is an offensive and defensive alliance against 
England between Germany and France. The single alternative 
to an Anglo-Russian understanding is an equally hostile com- 
bination between Germany and the “Eastern neighbour.” 
Cosmopolitan Liberals used to proclaim that ‘peace is the 
greatest of British interests.” They ought to applaud our 
present foreign policy, which aims exclusively at the preserva- 
tion of peace. We could understand Jingo attacks upon Sir 
Edward Grey, as there is nothing of “‘the great MacDermott” 
in his methods of transacting international business. What do 
his assailants want ? Apparently that we should break off diplo- 
matic relations with Russia and resume our former wrangling in 
the Near East and the Middle East. Curiously enough this is 
also what Germany wants. Is it a case of unconscious sugges- 
tion? Happily our foreign policy is no longer directed by false 
friends in Berlin or Potsdam, nor by our own cranks: The 
developments of the past month have but served to raise the 
prestige of the Foreign Minister, and to vindicate the foresight 
of his consistent endeavour to settle outstanding Anglo-Russian 
differences. But for the Convention of last autumn and the 
King’s recent visit to Reval, a dangerous conflict of Anglo- 
Russian interests would certainly have arisen in Persia, and 
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probably in Macedonia, and St. Petersburg and London would 
by this time have declared a newspaper war as a possible 
preliminary to more tragic developments; instead of which the 
two Governments have agreed to abstain from interfering in 
the domestic affairs of Persia, which concern neither Russia 
nor England, and are loyally observing that undertaking, and 
we trust that any interference in Macedonia in the hope of pro- 
moting reforms will be strictly limited. The Young Turkish 
movement, of which it is difficult to gauge the exact dimensions, 
but which seems to have got a serious hold on a portion of the 
Kuropean army of Turkey, is an opportune hint to foreign 
Powers to stay their hands. The promise of a constitution by 
Abdul Hamid, which is announced as we go to press, may signify 
much or little. The Sultan seems to be momentarily cowed by 
the Young Turks. In any case we have no material interest or 
moral right to take any steps calculated to impede any serious 
effort on the part of the Turks to set their own house in order, 
though in the interests of European peace we are bound to keep 
a close watch upon the machinations of Germany, who is hostile 
to the cause of progress in Turkey, because there, as everywhere 
else, she is hand in glove with the Reactionaries. Her ablest 
soldier, General von de Goltz, has not, we may be sure, gone to 
Constantinople for the sake of his health, but in order to fortify 
the position of the Kaiser’s Sultan, and possibly with a view to 
entangling Turkey in the Triple Alliance. 


ELSEWHERE will be found an admirable article by Mr. Arkwright, 
the Member for Hereford, giving a remarkable account of ‘the 
One Million Parliamentary breakdown” of the ministry of all 
a Day the talents and most of the virtues. The record 

majority has achieved a record fiasco. We shall 
confine ourselves in these pages to the principal ministerial 
project—the ewe lamb of a singularly barren Session. Thanks 
to a ruthless resort to the guillotine, little more than a third of 
the Old Age Pensions Bill was discussed in the House of 
Commons. But there are compensations for this suppression 
of free speech. According to Lord Rosebery, every day in Com- 
mittee cost the country a million pounds per annum, a calculation 
confirmed by Mr. Balfour’s statement in his caustic speech on 
the third reading of the Bill that Mr. Asquith’s original estimate 
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of six and a half millions had risen to over eleven millions. 
As this expansion would have presumably continued from day to 
day, the nation, which seems to be practically unheeded in 
Parliament—where only the Parties are represented—and which 
nowadays has to be thankful for the smallest mercies, may be 
grateful to the provident guillotine. We would congratulate 
Ministers on having established a precedent of the utmost utility 
tothe Unionist Party whenever they introduce their Tariff Reform 
Bill, which, with its maximum, minimum, and preferential tariff, 
will necessarily be an exceedingly complicated measure, all the 
easier to pass if it is not discussed. It cannot be said that the 
Opposition made very serious or effective efforts to stay the 
Rake’s Progress. It is true that many incisive criticisms were 
directed from our Front and Back Benches against the perilous 
principle, as well as against the grotesque details of the Old Age 
Pensions Bill, but Unionists were chary of backing their speeches 
with their votes, and the twenty-nine dissentients to the Second 
Reading dwindled to twelve stalwarts on the Third Reading.* 


In justice to the Opposition, of whom hard things are being said 
by many of their supporters in the country, who condemn their 
willing-to-wound-but-afraid-to-strike attitude it 
should be remembered that leading Unionist 
politicians have for many years advocated Old 
Age Pensions, to which the rank and file have been encouraged 
to commit themselves publicly. Parliamentarians affirm that 
it would have been impossible for the Unionist Party to 
fight a policy to which many of them were pledged, and 
of which Mr. Chamberlain is generally regarded by friend and 
foe as the source and origin. There is much force in this 
contention, but in spite of stray sentences culled from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches, it was not understood that Unionists 
were committed to a non-contributory scheme, nor can Mr. 
Chamberlain be held responsible for the present Bill. Judg- 
ing by his previous record as a constructive Statesman, he would 
never have plunged into vast and illimitable expenditure without 

* The Third Reading was carried by a majority of 305 (315 to 10), the 
minority consisting of Sir F. Banbury, Mr. Butcher, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. 
Harold Cox, Mr, Hicks Beach, Sir P. Magnus, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Rawlinson, 


Mr. J. G. Talbot, and Mr. Walrond, the tellers being Mr, Bowles and Sir Henry 
Craik, 


Defence of 
Opposition 
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counting the cost and providing, or at any rate foreseeing, the 
funds. He would also have insisted on awaiting the Report 
of the Poor Law Commission, without which, according to 
Ministers themselves, it is impossible to effect a comprehen- 
sive settlement of this question. And moreover, as Mr. 
Chamberlain postponed the reform which was known to be 
nearest his heart, in order to secure the safety of the British 
Empire in South Africa, it is not hazardous to assume that he 
would have declared the present moment inopportune for 
embarking on this unknown and uncharted ocean. The safety 
of the heart of the Empire is menaced to-day as it has never 
been menaced throughout our history. Mr. Chamberlain would 
have frankly told the Democracy that “defence is greater 
than opulence,” and that money diverted from National Defence 
would ultimately take the form, not of Old Age Pensions, but 
of a vast war indemnity to Germany. This consideration was 
practically ignored throughout the unsatisfying debates in the 
House of Commons. It was certainly never emphasised with 
the force and directness which made the discussion in the Upper 
House so impressive. But if the performance of the Opposition 
left something to be desired, the proceedings of Ministers were 
beneath contempt. As we have seen, they allowed themselves 
to be squeezed out of a million pounds a day, and Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s impotent handling of this measure bore a painful 
contrast to his management of the Merchant Shipping Bill 
and the Patents Bill. A successful President of the Board 
of Trade is not necessarily an efficient Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Lloyd-George appears to be overwhelmed by 
his new office. He stumbled at every turn, declaring one 
moment that Ministers would never have embarked on Old Age 
Pensions without knowing how to raise the money, while con- 
fessing another moment that they were completely at sea, and 
that he was still undecided as to whom to rob. 


Wirx such a reckless, feckless, impossible First Chamber as the 
present House of Commons, the House of Lords, as a non-elected 
atin ti body, has a delicate réle to play. Some en- 
ee es thusiasts persuaded themselves that the Peers 

would summarily reject the Old Age Pensions 
Bill in spite of its almost unanimous endorsement by the 
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popular assembly. We hoped that as the major part of the 
Bill had never been discussed in the House of Commons, and as 
Ministers had withheld all information as to finance, the Lords 
might without straining the Constitution insist on postponing 
their decision pending the Report of Lord George Hamilton’s 
Poor Law Commission, which has almost completed its labours ; 
or alternatively they might have made the disclosure of the 
financial provisions, without which the Bill is a mere beating of 
the air, the price of their approval. But the Peers in their wisdom 
decided otherwise, and agreed to the Second Reading after a few 
hours’ debate (July 20), Lord Wemyss’ hostile amendment being 
rejected by a majority of 107 (123 to 16) in a very small house, the 
bulk of the Peers absenting themselves rather than be responsible 
for a measure they disapproved, or precipitate the political crisis 
which they imagined would have followed its rejection. The 
debate, like other debates in the Upper House, was immeasurably 
superior to the debates elsewhere. The second reading was moved 
by a recently ennobled Radical, Lord Wolverhampton (better 
known as Sir Henry Fowler), who in reviewing the history of the 
movement generously declared that ‘of all the living statesmen 
who had taken a great interestin Old Age Pensions, Mr. Chamber- 
lain stood out most distinctly as the person who had popularised 
the question.”’ Under the present Bill, as amended by the House 
of Commons, British subjects who had resided in the United 
Kingdom for the previous twenty years, would on attaining the 
age of seventy be entitled to a pension onasliding scale. Where 
their private income was £21 or less the pension would be the 
maximum of 5s. a week. If the income amounted to £23 12s. 6d., 
the pension would be 4s.; if £26 5s. it would be 3s.; where the 
income was £28 17s. 6d. the pension would be 2s., and if the 
former amounted to £31 10s. the latter would be only Is. No 
pensions would be paid when the income was over that figure. 


THERE were certain disqualifications. No one would be entitled 
to a pension who had received Poor Law relief since January 1, 
1908, as otherwise many persons previously receiv- 
ing outdoor, and possibly indoor relief, would 
at once transfer to the pension fund, upon which 
a very heavy charge would be thrown. Then, again, a man 
who had habitually failed to work according to his ability, 


Disqualifi- 
cations 
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opportunity, and need for the maintenance or benefit of himself 
and those legally dependent upon him, would also be disqualified, 
as they wished to exclude wastrels, special provision being how- 
ever made for those who, up to the age of sixty had, by payments 
to friendly, provident, or other societies or trade unions, made 
reasonable provision against old age, infirmity or want, or loss 
of employment, thus giving practical evidence of thrift. Pensions 
would be inalienable, and they would be forfeited by any attempt 
at alienation, nor could they be charged with debts. The 
machinery of the Bill was as follows. The Treasury would 
appoint Pension Officers for certain areas, who would retain 
effective control over expenditure, while the Act would be ad- 
ministered by local Pensions Committees appointed by the 
popular local authorities, though they need not be Municipal 
or County Councillors, as it was desired to give absolutely free 
scope for the selection of the most competent persons. All claims 
for pensions and questions of disqualification and the other matters 
of administration defined by the regulations, would be settled by 
the Pension Committees, subject to an appeal to the Local 
Government Board. Pensions would be paid weekly through 
the Post Office, and it was estimated that the number of pen- 
sioners would be somewhere between 500,000 and 550,000. 
Lord Wolverhampton was necessarily ‘“‘sketchy”’ as regards 
finance. The present Budget only provided a million and a 
quarter, which would defray the cost of the scheme up to the 
end of the current financial year. He declared, amid ironical 
cheers, that it would be impossible to estimate the requirements 
for the next financial year, ‘‘ and therefore it was absurd to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer where he expected to get the 
money from.” Everybody who was anybody, who had investi- 
gated this question, from Mr. Chamberlain downwards, had 
begun by being fascinated by the idea of contributions, but had 
ended by declaring it to be impracticable and unjust, and Mr. 
Chamberlain himself had definitely discarded any attempt to secure 
compulsory contributions from the working classes. The speaker 
reminded his audience that only the other day Mr. Burt stated 
that there were 1,750,000 working men in this country earning 
no more than 20s. a week. What with their rent, the cost 
of food and clothing, their contributions to friendly, provident, 
and building societies, the bulk of the population had little 
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margin left for any further saving, and Lord Wolverhampton 
concluded with a touching appeal on behalf of the aged poor who 
had deserved well of the country. 


MinistERS could not accept Lord Wemyss’ amendment ‘that 
pending the Report of the Royal Commission now inquiring into 
the principles and working of the existing Poor 


ea - Law, it would be unwise to enter upon the 
ps te consideration of a _ Bill establishing the far- 


reaching principle of State Old Age Pensions,” 
as according to Lord Wolverhampton this would involve a delay 
of four or five years, and would be tantamount to a rejec- 
tion of the Bill. This threat did not however deter Lord 
Wemyss from moving his amendment (seconded by Lord Newton), 
and in a characteristically logical and vigorous speech he declared 
that he would prefer to postpone such legislation for forty years, 
because if from sentimental motives Parliament passed this Bill 
the working classes would become demoralised, thrift would 
disappear. He appealed to the Peers to emulate the example 
of the French Senate, which had just declined to swallow a 
Ministerial Pension Bill until all possible information was laid 
before them. Lord Wemyss at any rate would stick to his guns, 
and divide the House, which he did with the result already 
recorded. Lord Cromer followed with a wise and weighty speech. 
The Government could not pretend that this measure was among 
the numerous mandates conferred upon them at the polls. The 
Premier himself had explicitly stated that “‘ His Majesty’s present 
Government came into power and went through the last general 
election entirely unpledged in regard to this matter,” but accord- 
ing to the speaker they were in the dangerous position of feeling 
that ‘‘something must be done” to meet the general desire to 
relieve the destitute, without having ‘a clear idea of whatshould 
be done,” and politicians in such a plight frequently ended “ by 
doing a number of things which, as subsequent events prove, had 
much better been left undone.” The Prime Minister had also 
declared that ‘‘ what was most important was to lay a solid 
financial foundation for any future structure it might be possible 
to raise,’ but no one could pretend that the financial foundations 
of the present scheme were solid, as its cost was highly uncertain, 
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and had already advanced by leaps and bounds, while the pres- 
sure to extend it would become irresistible. 


As in the case of Mr. Haldane’s Army scheme, “destruction was 
allowed to come first. Construction came limping on painfully 
afterwards.” Lord Cromer ridiculed the idea that 


estructi . i . 
= i _ any substantial saving could be effected in other 
auth directions, in spite of the ominous rumours con- 


cerning further Army reductions. There remained 
three possible expedients, viz., to suspend the Sinking Fund wholly 
or partially, which meant a proportionate weakening of our 
financial reserve, or to increase direct or indirect taxation. Many 
Liberals favoured a great increase of direct taxation, which meant 
shifting all the burden on to one class of the community, but he 
preferred the principles of Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ who likened direct 
and indirect taxation to two damsels, equally attractive to the 
eye of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, neither of whom should 
be favoured at the expense of the other.’ In any case, it would 
be impossible to balance national revenue and expenditure by 
direct taxation, as there was a limit beyond which even the most 
extreme advocates of a graduated Income tax would be unable to 
go without killing the goose which laid the golden eggs, and when 
that point was reached a resort to indirect taxation became inevit- 
able. But he doubted whether any Government would face the 
great unpopularity of increasing the beer and tobacco taxes. 
Thus by a process of exhaustion, Lord Cromer reached the con- 
clusion that “the form which will, under the supposed circum- 
stances, prove the path of least resistance, will, unless I am 
mistaken, be that indicated by the Tariff Reformers.” As a Free 
Trader, he protested against the Government’s violation of their 
main mandate, viz., “to defend the Free Trade camp. But what 
sort of a defence is it when the General in command does not 
indeed surrender to the enemy, but deliberately makes so large a 
breach in the walls as to facilitate his entry?’’ On one occasion 
when he noticed a disinclination on the part of his troops to 
advance against a hot fire, Frederick the Great shouted to them 
“Rascals, do you expect to live for ever?” The speaker was 
tempted to ask this same question (minus the epithet) of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. ‘‘ What do they expect will happen to the 
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cause which they are pledged to defend when they resign their 
seals of office to others who are under no such pledges, but who 
have indeed given pledges of a very opposite description? . . . If 
the policy of Free Trade is doomed to die, the future historian 
will, unless I am much mistaken, write over its grave that it was 
stabbed in the back by those who were by way of being its best 
friends.” 


But if this Bill was viewed askance by Free Traders, neither 
should it commend itself to Tariff Reformers, whether moderate 
or extreme. Moderate Tariff Reformers scouted 


roe eit “_ the absurd fallacy that a nation could be taxed into 
Warning prosperity. They did not believe in taxes for the 


sake of taxation, their line being, ‘“‘ We must provide 
for this increase of expenditure, and the least objectionable method 
of doing so is to adopt the policy of Tariff Reform.” Nor was it 
palatable to the Protectionists, who were not interested in raising 
revenue, but merely in protecting native industries. ‘If the 
revenue is increased, it will show that in spite of the new taxes 
the foreigner has been able to jump over the tariff wall, and the 
Protectionist will have failed to attain his object.” This, if we 
may say so,is a misconception. No Tariff Reformer, so faras we 
know, seeks the exclusion of foreign imports. What we desire is 
the maximum of revenue combined with a moderate measure of 
Protection. The duties suggested by the Tariff Commission range 
from 2} to 10 per cent. Lord Cromer would surely not describe 
this asa policy of exclusion? The most striking passage in a great 
speech was the warning referred to on a previous page which we 
reproduce textually. 

What, I would ask, in the present condition of Europe, is the main duty 
which devolves on the Government of this country? For my own part, I have 
no sort of hesitation in replying to this question. Their main duty is to make 
provision betimes for the European conflict which may not improbably be forced 
on us before many years have elapsed. I am aware that the mass of the people 
of this country, who do not follow foreign affairs with any very close attention, 
are not alive to the possibility of any such conflict taking place. I say it is the 
duty of a Government gifted with both patriotism and foresight, who have 


means of information at their disposal which is not available to the general 
public, to provide betimes for that danger—a danger of which I, in common, 
I believe, with most people who can speak with real authority on foreign 
affairs, am very firmly convinced. My lords, I am now treading on delicate 
ground, 
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Waite perfectly willing to credit the peaceful professions of 
foreign Sovereigns, Lord Cromer pointed out that individual 
influence was limited. ‘When national interests 
are involved and race passions are excited, 
there is always a risk, and more than a risk, that a collision 
between rival nations will take place, however pacific may be the 
intentions of their rulers.” As the Old Age Pensions Bill im- 
perilled Free Trade, it materially increased the chances of inter- 
national collision. It was said to be unjust and unreasonable in 
foreign nations to resent our imitating their fiscal policy. “I 
fully agree,”’ but “‘ when once national interests point, or seem to 
point, in the direction of falling on a rival, it is quite within the 
resources of an adroit diplomacy to find some means for casting 
a veil of justice and reasonableness over the real cause.” We 
are delighted that Lord Cromer should have cleared up the mis- 
understanding caused by earlier speeches, which seemed to some 
of us almost to concede a moral veto to foreign nations on 
British fiscal policy. He categorically declared that while dis- 
liking Tariff Reform on its own account, ‘‘I should be the first to 
maintain that if the Parliament and people of this country 
deliberately came to the conclusion that the policy should be 
adopted, they should most vehemently resent any foreign inter- 
ference to preventits adoption.” But whilst affording no reason 
for discarding the policy, the fact that it would probably “ widen 
the breach between us and some foreign nations affords a very 
valid reason for being so strong that we can assert, if needs be by 
force of arms, our unquestionable right to manage our own affairs 
in our own way.” ‘To this sound doctrine every Tariff Reformer 
worth his salt will enthusiastically assent, although, as we have 
frequently complained, Tariff Reformers, with a few conspicuous 
exceptions, have so far studiously evaded the vital problem 
of National Defence; they forget that without security we 
cannot reform our tariff. Compared with security, every other 
question, including Tariff Reform, becomes infinitely insignificant. 
We rejoice to find ourselves entirely at one with Lord Cromer’s 
declaration that our main duty is “to husband our financial 
resources, and to organise not only our naval but also our military 
forces in such a manner as to meet whatever the future may 


bring forth; and in estimating the need of preparation it should 
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be borne in mind that troubles may possibly not come alone. 
Can any one assert that the condition either of India or Ireland 
is altogether satisfactory ?” 
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WHILE condemning the Old Age Pensions Bill as “rash in the 
highest degree,” Lord Cromer was not prepared to assume the 
responsibility of following Lord Wemyss in wrecking 
it. He would be guided by Lord Lansdowne, 
whom, in spite of fiscal differences, he regarded as 
his leader, although personally he agreed with the amendment. 
He recognised, however, that they could not remain unaffected by 
the fact that hopes had been excited among the poor, with whom 
they sympathised ‘‘ quite as much as those who had been the chief 
promoters of this measure,” the main principles of which had 
been approved by all parties in the other House. We must pass 
rapidly over the rest of the debate. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury gave his blessing to the Bill on the ground that Old Age 
Pensions had been adequately discussed, and the time had come 
for action, though admittedly the experiment would require care- 
ful watching, as it was not unattended with dangers to friendly 
societies and other beneficent agencies. It was alsosupported by 
the eloquent Bishop of Ripon and by Lord Welby, as well as by 
two members of the Government, Lord Ripon and Lord Crewe, 
who, as in duty bound, pooh-poohed the fears that had been 
expressed. Lord St. Aldwyn made a very able speech, containing 
an unwonted panegyric on Mr. Chamberlain as the pioneer of the 
movement, and condemning contributory schemes. While fully 
conscious of its financial defects, he advised the Lords to make 
the best of a bad job and swallow the Bill as representing the. 
feelings of the country. Lord Rosebery condemned it root 
and branch in a brilliant speech, declaring it to be more im- 
portant than the Reform Bill of 1832, as it might very likely 
bring the British Empire to grief. But he dulled the edge of his 
invective by giving the same practical advice as Lord St. Aldwyn. 
Lord Avebury pleaded for delay because the Bill had not been 
fairly discussed in the House of Commons, and would involve an 
immense increase of taxation, perpetuate poverty, lower wages, 
besides discouraging thrift. 


Other 
Speeches 
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THE House of Lords usually follows Lord Lansdowne, who has 
gained its confidence by his steadfast sagacity during two critical 
years, and his speech was awaited with keen 
aane ,. interest, as deciding the fate of the Bill. He 
Lansdowne’s , . 
pyr agreed with other speakers that its effects on 
the country would be ‘profoundly demoralis- 
ing.” It would create a new and huge bureaucracy with 
vast patronage, and would stimulate a great extension of Parlia- 
mentary promises. It would cost as much as a great war, with 
this difference, that whereas war debts were paid off, here 
was a liability from which the nation would never be emancipated. 
The moment chosen for this immense expenditure was when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that he was confronted 
by a stunning deficit, a falling revenue, and depressed trade. 
Lord Lansdowne explicitly associated himself with Lord Cromer’s 
apprehensions as to the effect of this increased liability upon the 
national resources and safety. It would weaken our ability to meet 
a great emergency. They (Lord Lansdowne and Lord Cromer) 
had during recent years been behind the scenes in European 
diplomacy, and “‘we both of us know that there have been 
moments when the political tension was so great that a rash act 
or an ill-considered word might have created a conflagration in 
which this country might not improbably have been involved.” 
Although he would have preferred a contributory scheme, which 
had been found perfectly workable elsewhere, and had nothing 
to say in favour of the Bill, Lord Lansdowne was not prepared 
to recommend its rejection owing to its financial character. 
‘We have to take into consideration the fact that this Bill, 
though not strictly speaking a money Bill, is essentially a Bill 
of a financial complexion,” which, moreover, had been endorsed 
‘by colossal majorities in the House of Commons.’ Therefore, 
however much they disliked it, they would gain nothing by reject- 
ing it or by delaying its progress. After this advice the second 
reading was a foregone conclusion, and the same reasons which 
prevented the House of Lords from rejecting the Bill ex hypothest 
preclude any serious amendment, so for good or for evil non-con- 
tributory Old Age Pensions will become the law of the land. It 
cannot be pretended even by its warmest admirers that the House 
of Lords as at present constituted is an ideal Second Chamber. 
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It is fortunate that Lord Rosebery’s committee should be ready 
with a practical plan to reform and strengthen it. 


Bririsn journalists are, speaking generally, honourable, high- 
minded men, animated by a loftier sense of public duty than 

any other profession connected with politics. 
The Cam- But, like other human beings, they have their 
$i etl weaknesses, of which the most curious is the 

ord Charles ; si ; : 

amazing facility with which they allow themselves 
to be exploited by other persons, or, rather, personages. Almost 
any mandarin appears to be able to ‘‘nobble”’ almost any editor. 
Needless to say, Sir John Fisher is facile princeps in this art. 
Indeed, if he devoted a tithe of the zeal and talent he expends on 
manipulating the Press to the administration of the Navy, there 
would be no further anxiety as regards British Sea-power and 
we might sleep quietly in our beds. Unfortunately he prostitutes 
his genius to the base business of destroying the objects of 
his personal animosity, chief among whom is Lord Charles 
Beresford, of whom the First Sea Lord entertains an insane 
jealousy. He resents Lord Charles’s popularity ashore and 
capacity afloat. Itis the jealousy of the mud Admiral for the 
sea Admiral. Happily Sir John Fisher has at last overreached 
himself, and the Press alone has suffered by placing itself at his 
disposal and lending itself to the abominable campaign against 
an absent man on duty, who could not defend himself. There 
is a corresponding reaction in favour of Lord Charles Beresford, 
even among those previously classified as “ Fisherites.” So, 
although it is freely rumoured that an Admiralty capable de tout 
contemplate calling upon Lord Charles to haul down his flag the 
moment Parliament adjourns, Ministers are unlikely to make such 
fools of themselves. We need not discuss the pitiful details of this 
repulsive episode. We are ignorant as to the precise degree of in- 
timacy between Lord Charles Beresford, Sir Percy Scott, and Sir 
John Fisher. As the Morning Post, which has increased its already 
high reputation by its responsible and patriotic treatment of this 
affair, points out, “the whole of the stir is about nothing. Nota 
single fact worth thinking about has been produced by the whole 
pack of writers engaged in traducing a public servant whose 
record is one of duty well performed, and whose career has been 
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marked at every turn by devotion to his service and to his 
country.’ Our readers will be interested in Mr. Wilson’s sym- 
pathetic appreciation of a great sailor. 


Rapicat Governments find it infinitely easier to create Peers 
than to abolish the House of Lords. After a brief interregnum 
of self-denial necessitated by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s abortive crusade against the Upper 
House, which fizzled out last autumn, the process 
whereby Radical plutocrats found Conservative families is once 
more in full swing. During the Unionist régime Radical news- 
papers made merry over the “‘ humdrum” honours list, and the 
public were led to expect something startling from a Radical 
Prime Minister. But, so far, beyond an untoward effort to 
extinguish the humour of an accomplished caricaturist under a 
knighthood, there has been little originality in the distribution 
of honours. Mr. Keir Hardie remains a Commoner, while Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is not even a baronet like Mr. Perks or Mr. J. B. 
Robinson. The Daily News complains of the dulness of the 
Birthday honours, while more serious criticism is heard from 
other organs, which point to the practical boycott of the Navy 
while honours are lavishly showered on the sister service. The 
latest batch of Radical Peers contains the names of Sir Antony 
Macdonnell, Mr. George Whiteley (the Liberal Whip), Sir Angus 
Holden, and Mr. John Wynford Philipps, some of whom are 
believed to have made substantial contributions to the Party 
war chest, though their public services would be hard to specify. 
The Whiteley peerage is nothing less than a scandal. The new 
peer was convicted of misleading the House of Commons as 
regards a financial transaction in which he falsely pretended he 
had no personal interest. After this it was impossible for him to 
remain in the Lower House. He had to be got rid of. Though 
politics is admittedly a speckled trade, we confess to being sur- 
prised that an honourable man like Mr. Asquith should recom- 
mend his Majesty to ennoble Mr. Whiteley. Is it to show contempt 
for the House of Lords, or was the Prime Minister afraid of the 
publication of the Party secrets by a disgruntled Whip? Is the 
House of Lords compelled to receive the refuse of the House of 
Commons ? 


The Birthday 
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Mr. Lea, the Radical Member for St. Pancras, who is unique 
among Radicals in that he is also a democrat, addressed a bold pro- 
test to the Times (June 27), expressing what many 
Mr. Lea’s ‘i dal . = , 
‘Seetent people are thinking on this disagreeable subject. 
He tells us that Liberals and Radicals throughout 
the constituencies have gradually come to dread the birthday of 
the Head of the State, “‘which feeling gradually merges into 
disgust as the Gazette of Humiliation of the Party is read and 
pondered over.” The latest honours list is no different to previous 
Liberal honours lists. ‘‘ Indeed one is getting so attuned to this 
kind of thing, that one ceases to wonder as tothe reason why the 
title was conferred, and merely speculates now as to the price 
paid, and whether the ultimate recipient of the cash is the 
Party fund,’ &c. Mr. Lea, who unlike most politicians has 
the courage of his opinions, adds, “I am frankly glad, how- 
ever, to see that the electors of Pudsey (Mr. Whiteley’s 
constituency) had a pretty shrewd idea that their late 
Member was anxious to get his blood ennobled by figuring in 
to-day’s list, and so sent to this House to represent them an 
opponent of the Government, thus copying Colne Valley’s 
example.” But the voters all over the country should realise 
‘that the majority of Members in this House (the Commons), 7.e., 
on the Liberal and Tory benches, are frankly in favour of this 
nepotism and purchase of titles; those of course who have not 
yet tasted blood being the lustiest hunters in the scrimmage.” 
Mr. Lea explains that he is debarred by the Speaker from ques- 
tioning the Prime Minister, while the latter, as Leader of the 
House, “‘ will not give me a day to impeach the brazen hypocrisy 
of the Government on this subject. . . . If the Liberal Party 
goes down to Avernus at the next General Election, it will be 
this scandalous sale of titles and decorations which will have 
given it at any rate a considerable momentum in its descent.” 


WE have referred to this painful topic on previous occasions, and 
shall frequently recur to it again, being strongly of opinion that 
both parties are equally interested in stopping an 
odious practice, which is doing considerable harm 
to Parliament, and no good to the Crown, and may 
one fine day cause a hideous scandal. No self-respecting person 
has ever been able to adduce a single argument in defence of the 


An American 
Example 
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exchange of honours against cheques. Englishmen are rather 
apt to make disparaging remarks on ‘“‘the morals” of American 
politicians, and Cobdenites are unwearied in emphasising the 
corruption which prevails in the great Republic, ex hypothest as 
the result of Protection. But in this particular respect immacu- 
late England has something to learn from ‘‘corrupt”’ America, 
whose political leaders have recently taken a step which our 
Parties should not hesitate to follow. Both Mr. Bryan, the 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency, and Mr. Taft, the 
Republican candidate, have announced their determination to 
publish the names of all contributors to the party campaign 
funds. This reform, which has hitherto been declared to be 
impos ible and absurd by all American Tapers and Tadpoles, has 
caused universal satisfaction throughout the United States. It 
cannot fail to exercise a purifying and pacifying effect by dis- 
sipating the dark cloud of sinister suspicion as to the source of 
the party funds. What conceivable harm could accrue to the 
Unionist Party if our Chief Whip, Sir Alexander Acland Hood, 
were to announce that henceforward all substantial contribu- 
tions would be publicly acknowledged in the Press, and that the 
Party accounts would be properly audited every year? So far 
from drying up the stream of subscriptions, such a departure 
would have a precisely contrary effect. Why should any contri- 
butor object? It is entirely to the credit of wealthy Conserva- 
tives that they should be willing to dive deeply into their pockets 
in order to advance the cause of their party. We should be much 
better off without the assistance of those who, for any reason, 
were afraid of publicity, still more of those whose names the Whips 
were ashamed to publish for fear of discrediting the Party upon 
which, under present arrangements, they establish an unwhole- 
some lien. If the Unionist Whip set the example, his Liberal 
colleague would be obliged to follow suit. The air would be 
cleared. 


Mr. AsquitTH, as the first distinguished barrister to attain the British 
Premiership, was entertained at a great banquet by the Bar of 
England in the Inner Temple Hall on July 10. The 
Attorney-General (Sir W. Robson, K.C., M.P.) 
presided, while Sir Edward Clarke, proposed the 
toast of the evening. Mr. Asquith, as always, spoke admirably, 


Bar Dinner to 
Mr. Asquith 
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and in the “egotistic and autobiographical” part of his speech 
paid a warm tribute to his former masters, Lord Justice Bowen, 
Sir Henry James, and Sir Charles Russell, to whom he was under 
special obligations. In discussing the relations between politics 
and the law, he ridiculed those “ superficial and uninstructed politi- 
cians” who dared to sneer at “gentlemen of the Long Robe” 
and the “nist prius mind,” pointing out that the sum total 
of the legislation of the one Parliament in our history from 
which lawyers were excluded (pilloried as the “ Parliamentum 
indoctum *’) was according to Lord Coke, ‘‘ not worth twopence.”’ 
No class of the community had done so much as their profession 
to develop and to defend the liberties of England. 


Sir Thomas More, Lord Coke himself, Selden, Somers, Camden, Romilly—those 
are but a few of the names selected almost at random froma long and illustrious 
roll; and they were all bred in the common law of England which is not a 
compendium of mechanical rules written in fixed and indelible characters, but a 
living organism, which has grown and moved in response to the larger and fuller 
development of the nation. The common law of England has been, still is, and 
will continue to be, both here and wherever English communities are found, at 
once the organ and the safeguard of English justice and English freedom. 


Tue Bar has “other causes of rejoicing ’’ besides the capture of 
the Premiership, as Sir Edward Clarke was at pains to point 


A Cabinet of out in proposing Mr. Asquith’s health. 


Lawyers There never was a Cabinet with so many lawyers in it, 

and to us all, and, I trust, to the country outside, that is a 
comforting remembrance. There are four King’s Counsel in the Cabinet to- 
day. One, our guest this evening, presides over its deliberations. Our dear 
friend, a friend of all of us, Bob Reid, is a strong and powerful Lord Chancellor ; 
Birrell is creating Universities for Ireland; Haldane is reconstructing the 
British Army, and lest he should be appalled at the anomalous character of his 
task, another practising barrister is put in charge of the Navy. The finances of 
the country are in charge of a solicitor whose business address appears in this 
year’s Law List, and another distinguished solicitor, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, has gone to strengthen the House of Lords against any possible attack 
upon that body. 


The delight of the legal profession over their political successes 
is only natural. Their capture of the Cabinet constitutes a 
striking tribute to the talent of barristers and solicitors for 
politics; but what of the country which counts for so little 
nowadays, if it counts for anything? Has England equal 
cause for rejoicing? Would any intelligent, serious, patriotic 
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Englishman, who was neither a barrister nor a solicitor, desire 
to see his country in the crisis of its existence under legal 
auspices? Does the present Cabinet promise to rise to great 
occasions? Does the training of men, however learned and 
able, who have passed half their lives in chambers and courts, 
and who are wont to rely on “instructions,” fit them to deal 
with national and Imperial affairs requiring a profound know- 
ledge of the history of the nation and of its evolution into an 
Kmpire, a serious grasp of political principles, an intimate 
acquaintance with international affairs, involving some know- 
ledge of the internal affairs of other countries, imagination, 
courage, foresight, public spirit? Would any one suggest that 
these qualities are common among lawyers, or that they are con- 
spicuous among the legal members of the present Cabinet? Itis 
one thing to be skilled in contention and to be able to make the 
worse appear the better cause. Government is a very different 
thing and government is what is most lacking to-day. 
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On July 1, 1908, the Linnean Society celebrated the jubilee of 
the joint communication from Charles Darwin and Alfred Wallace 
announcing their discovery of the law of natural 
selection by a special meeting at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, under the presidency of 
Dr. Dukinfield Scott, attended by a representative 
and learned company, including the following sons of Charles 
Darwin—Sir George Darwin, Dr. Francis Darwin, Major Leonard 
Darwin, and Mr. William Darwin, several of whom have attained 
distinction in different spheres, the youngest, Major Darwin, 
having been recently elected President of the Royal Geographical 
Society. There were also present the venerable scientists, Dr. 
Wallace and Sir Joseph Hooker, to retell the famous story so 
infinitely creditable to Darwin and Wallace, who set an example 
of chivalrous self-abnegation not universal among scientists, or 
indeed, among any other human beings. Dr. Wallace modestly 
complained that, since the death of Darwin in 1882, he had found 
himself in the somewhat unusual position of receiving ‘‘ credit and 
praise”’ from ‘‘ popular writers under a complete misapprehension 
of what his share in Darwin’s work really amounted to. It had 
been stated not infrequently in the Press that Darwin and he dis- 
covered Natural Selection simultaneously, while a more daring 
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few had declared that he was the first to make the discovery and 
that he gave way to Darwin.” 


To avoid further errors Dr. Wallace would give the actual 
facts: 


Darwin and The one fact that connected him with Darwin was that the 
Wallace idea of ‘‘ natural selection ” or ‘‘ survival of the fittest,” together 

with its far-reaching consequences, occurred to them both inde- 
pendently. But what was often forgotten was that the idea occurred to Darwin 
in October 1838, nearly twenty years earlier than to himself, and that during 
the whole of that twenty years Darwin had been laboriously collecting evidence 
and carrying out ingenious experiments and original observations. As far back 
as 1844, when he (Dr. Wallace) had hardly thought of any serious study of 
nature, Darwin had written an outline of his views which he communicated to 
friends, Lyell and Hooker. The former strongly urged him to publish his 
theory as soon as possible lest he should be forestalled, but Darwin always 
refused till he had got together the whole of the materials for his intended 
great work. Then at last Lyall’s prediction was fulfilled, and without any 
apparent warning his (Dr. Wallace’s) letter reached Darwin like a thunderbolt 
from a cloudless sky. How different from this long study and preparation, this 
philosophic caution, this determination not to make known his fruitful concep- 
tion till he could back it up by overwhelming proofs, was his own conduct ! 
The idea came to him, as it came to Darwin, in a sudden flash of insight. It 
was thought out in a few hours, and was written down with such a sketch of 
its various applications and developments as occurred to the mind at the 
moment. Then it was copied on to letter paper and sent on to Darwin, all in 
one week. He was the young man in a hurry: Darwin was the painstaking 
and patient student. Such being the facts, he should have had no cause of 
complaint if the respective shares of Darwin and himself had thenceforth been 
estimated as roughly proportional to the time that each had bestowed upon 
their theory when it was first given to the world—that was to say, as twenty 
years was to one week. If Darwin had listened to his friends and had published 
his theory after ten years, fifteen years, or even eighteen years’ elaboration of 
it, he would at once have been recognised, and should ever be recognised, as the 
sole and undisputed discoverer and patient investigator of the great law of 
“natural selection” in all its far-reaching consequences. It was a singular 
piece of good luck that gave him any share whatever in the discovery. 


Sir Joseph Hooker’s contribution formed an appropriate com- 
panion picture to Dr. Wallace’s. He reminded his audience that 
Francis Darwin’s fascinating life and letters of Charles Darwin, 
contained a letter addressed on June 18, 1858, by Charles Darwin 
to Sir Charles Lyell, stating that he had that day received a 
letter from Mr. Wallace, who was then in the Celebes Islands, 
giving a sketch of a theory of natural selection as depending 
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on the struggle for existence, identical with one he himself 
entertained, and fully described in a MS. in 1842. 


After writing to Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Darwin informed him (Sir Joseph 
Hooker) of Mr. Wallace’s letter explicitly announcing his resolve to abandon all 
claim to priority for his own sketch. He (the speaker) could not but protest against 
such a course, no doubt reminding him that he had read it, and that Sir Charles 
knew its contents some years before the arrival of Mr. Wallace's letter, and 
that the withholding of their knowledge of its priority would be unjustifiable. 
He further suggested the simultaneous publication of the two, and offered, 
should Mr. Darwin agree to such a compromise, to write to Mr. Wallace fully 
informing him of the motives of the course adopted. In answer Mr. Darwin 
thanked him warmly for his offer to explain all to Mr. Wallace, and in a later 
letter stated that he was disposed to look favourably on the suggested com- 
promise, but that, before making up his mind, he desired a second opinion as to 
whether he could honourably claim priority, and that he proposed applying to 
Sir Charles Lyell for this. 


The joint communication did not produce any unusual commo- 
tion at the moment, but for about a generation the Darwinian 
theory became the centre of a controversy, the fury of which 
remains a standing surprise to the people of our day. 


ALTHOUGH we doubt whether international athletics promote in- 
ternational goodwill, such contests are undoubtedly picturesque 
and stimulating, and it would have been deplor- 
able had anything been lacking in the entertainment 
of the famous athletes who have flocked to London 
to take part in the OlympicGames. The Daily Mail has rendered 
public service in raising the £10,000 required to enable Lord 
Desborough and his committee to show adequate hospitality to 
foreigners, who are so generous in entertaining Englishmen in 
their countries. The Olympic Games were opened on July 13 by 
the King, accompanied by nearly all the Royal Family, when 
two thousand of the world’s most famous athletes paraded before 
His Majesty. The British Press has laboured strenuously to attract 
the British public to the great Stadium at thé Franco-British 
Exhibition. But the man in the street is not readily dragooned 
in such matters, and the Olympic Games required a great deal of 
booming before they began “to draw.” The'incident is variously 
attributed to defective arrangements, excessive prices, insufficient 
advertisement, bad weather, the decline of athletics in this 
country, &c. &c. There might be some consolation if it indicated 
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any abatement of the national craze for looking on at other 
people exerting themselves, in which many shrewd observers 
detect a close and painful resemblance between the British 
Kmpire of to-day and the Roman Empire in its decline. But 
considering the hordes of people who flock to football matches it 
would be premature to lay this flattering unction to our soul. 
The sensation of the Games was the Marathon race from Windsor 
Castle to the Stadium (26 miles), which was awarded to an 
American (Hayes), although an Italian (Dorando) passed the tape 
first, but was disqualified because, being in a state of collapse, he 
was assisted by the crowd. We British were nowhere. 


Tue political situation in France remains interesting because the 
proceedings of a strong man are always interesting, whether he 
accomplishes much, little, or nothing. It seems 
incredible that the Clemenceau Ministry should 
have survived the cumulative predictions of its 
demise. By common consent the French Premier 
is more firmly in the saddle to-day than at any previous period 
of his official existence. The secret of the success of the 
Clemenceau Cabinet is not far to seek. It is attacked from both 
sides of the Chamber of Deputies, by the Conservatives on 
account of its Radicalism, and by the Radicals on account of its 
Conservatism, but when its life is threatened each side hesitates 
to give the coup de grace, and all Moderates rally to its support lest 
worse should follow. M. Clemenceau stands between the bourgeoisie 
and Socialism, while the Extreme Left regard him as a safeguard 
against reaction. Hehascompletely falsified the forecasts of those 
who declared that he was too confirmed a wrecker to tolerate the 
restraints of office. The maker and breaker of former Ministries 
has shown himself to be one of the most responsible and 
practical statesmen the Third Republic has yet produced. 
He possesses brains and backbone, which are rarely found in con- 
junction, and this combination gives him a decisive advantage 
over his open and secret enemies. He has the governing instinct. 
In fact he is the French Government. As a party leader, M. 
Clemenceau has cultivated the fortiter in re rather than the suaviter 
in modo. Unlike most Parliamentarians, he has not run after 
his followers, and as a consequence they have run after him. It 
cannot be said that the French Ministerial programme is being very 
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rapidly accomplished, although the Senate has at last reluctantly 
consented to the nationalisation of the Western railway, a doc- 
trinaire project which is chiefly popular with the Republican 
Party because it is “in the programme.” Income Tax, Old 
Age Pensions, and other social reforms are still to seek. The 
French Senate is less easily stampeded than the British House of 
Lords. 


EXTERNAL anxieties have helped to steady French internal 
politics by rendering the nation averse to a change of Govern- 
ment. German ‘“alarums and excursions” in 
Morocco have defeated their own object by pro- 
longing the life of the Clemenceau Cabinet, which has exhibited 
masterly skill in avoiding the pitfalls prepared by the Wilhelm- 
strasse. We confess to having shirked expounding the internal 
situation in Morocco to our readers, for the simple reason that 
it is unintelligible. It is probably beyond the comprehension of 
any European. This view is confirmed by the conflicting judg- 
ment of such capable experts as the correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, who recently interviewed Abdul Aziz, and Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett of the Morning Post, who has madea daring journey to 
Fez, where he interviewed Mulai Hafid. Each brother expresses 
complete confidence in his ability to annihilate his rival. Although 
the cause of Abdul Aziz is generally believed to have lost ground, 
it being said that his influence does not extend beyond the range of 
French guns at the coastal towns, reading between the lines of the 
Morning Post correspondence, we do not gather that all is “ gas and 
gaiters’’ with Mulai Hafid, whose real difficulties are only just 
beginning. Between the necessity of consulting Europe on the 
one side, which he fully recognises at any rate in conversation 
with Europeans, and the conflicting need of humouring his own 
‘‘wild men,” the Pretender will ultimately find himself, like 
his unfortunate brother, between the devil and the deep 
sea. It is a delusion to imagine that France has “put 
her money on the wrong horse,” and that her fortunes 
are inextricably bound up with Abdul Aziz. She is acting 
in Morocco on a European mandate, and she necessarily recognises 
the Sovereign who accepted the Convention of Algeciras until he 
is teplaced by some other ruler, which has not yet occurred. 
Morocco has been in a state of chronic anarchy for several 
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centuries, and the present crisis hardly differs from previous crises 
except that the Shereefian Empire is now the cynosure of Kuropean 
eyes. But this undesirable prominence is unlikely to last. Already 
there are signs that the diplomatic storm is moving eastwards 
towards Macedonia, which threatens to become the next night- 
mare of Continental Chanceries. If France maintains her present 
masterly inactivity she stands to win. 


THE thoughts of the British Empire have instinctively followed 
the Prince of Wales on his high Imperial mission as the repre- 
imei sentative of the King at the celebration of the 
of Quebec birth of the great nation which it becomes daily 

more grotesque to describe as a “Colony.” As 
all the world knows the foundations of Canada were well and 
truly laid by a brilliant Frenchman, Samuel de Champlain, who 
arrived off the heights of Stadécona with a handful of comrades 
in the Don de Dieu three hundred years ago. He selected the 
site of the beautiful city of Quebec, who is now celebrating the 
tercentenary of her founder, and the whole moving panorama of 
Canadian history is being revealed in a series of pageants to the 
delighted eyes of the privileged spectators of this enchanting 
scene. The central feature of the celebrations is the dedi- 
cation by the Heir-Apparent of the Plains of Abraham, which, 
thanks to the energy and enthusiasm of Lord Grey and the 
generosity of the public, have been rescued from the destroy- 
ing hands of the jerry-builder, to be preserved as an enduring 
monument of the immortal soldiers, Montcalm and Wolfe. 
Descendants of both these heroes are taking part in the cere- 
monies, at which the Mother Country and the daughter nations 
are represented—Lord Roberts being a conspicuous and 
honoured figure, while the presence of the Duke of Norfolk is 
peculiarly acceptable to Catholic Canada. France, the Mother 
Country of the great province of Quebec, has sent one of her 
most distinguished sailors, Admiral Jauréguiberry, while the 
United States has paid the British Empire the compliment of 
sending her Vice-President, Senator Fairbanks. Nothing could 
be more felicitous than the speeches of the Prince, whose 
visit has, if possible, heightened the warm attachment of the 
Canadian people to the common Crown. He has on every 
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occasion shown eloquent appreciation of the historic and 
political importance of this stirring event. In welcoming his 
Royal Highness, the Mayor of Quebec, M. Garneau, felicitously 
observed : 


During the modest festivities of the time of Champlain, the few people of the 
colony, assembled round their leader, were accustomed to crown their rejoicings 


reed 


by the loyal cries :—* Vive le Roi! Vive Monseigneur le Dauphin!” To-day, 
three centuries later, the citizens of Quebec, and the whole Canadian people, 
faithful to their new allegiance, as were our forefathers to the old régime, 
welcome your Royal Highness with the heartfelt acclaim: ‘God save the King! 
God bless the Prince of Wales!” 

It is indeed fortunate that the celebration should occur while we 
are not only on friendly terms with the great Republic over the 
Canadian border, but have likewise healed our secular feud with 
that other equally great Republic in Europe who throughout her 
history has ever been a formidable foe and a staunch friend. 


THE interesting debate on Indian affairs initiated by Lord 
Curzon in the House of Lords afforded all parties an oppor- 
tunity of testifying their confidence in Lord 
Morley (Mr. John Morley), and their deter- 
mination to support whatever steps he might deem necessary 
to deal with Indian disorder. Every day the country thanks 
God that Lord Morley is not Mr. Birrell. The Secretary 
of State for India proposes to pursue his policy of moderate 
reform, but unlike his Irish colleague he feels no temptation to 
dabble in disorder. Mr. Tilak, the Indian incendiary, and one 
of the darlings of the Radical Press, has been prosecuted for a 
wicked article justifying bomb-throwing, but unfortunately he 
has only been sentenced to a fine of 1000 rupees and six months 
transportation instead of penal servitude for life. , , , Bomb- 
throwing is catching. We notice that in the latest police court 
proceedings against the Suffragettes, who are very brave in 
courting advertisement, but less brave in paying the penalty for 
their misdeeds, there was a suggestion that ‘It will be bombs 
next time.” Doubtless. There are no limits to the possibilities 
of hysteria. Happily the women of England showsigns of revolt 
against the Shrieking Sisterhood, and a powerful organisation 
has been formed—the Women’s National Anti-Suffrage League 
(Caxton House, Tothill Street, Westminster), of which Lady 
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Jersey and Mrs. Humphry Ward are the moving spirits, 
and to which many other representative women belong—to 
counteract the mischievous propaganda of the Suffragists and 
the Suffragettes. They should have no difficulty in showing that 
“votes for women” are only demanded by an insignificant 
minority of women, and that the overwhelming majority of the 
sex are averse to plunging into the hurly-burly of public life. , » , 
The low ebb to which Radicalism has sunk is sufficiently shown 
by the delirious delight of the Ministerial Press at the retention 
of a Welsh seat (Pembrokeshire). As the Spectator observes: 
“If Government majorities are reduced by over a_ thou- 
sand in the very stronghold of Liberalism, what is likely to be- 
the result of elections outside the Celtic fringe?” The incident 
has stimulated Mr. Asquith to promise a Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill next Session. Promises are cheap. y , , Our American 
letter has unfortunately not arrived at the time of going to 
Press. Mr. William Jennings Bryan has, as was generally 
expected, secured the Democratic nomination for the United 
States Presidency. His partisans augur well for his chances 
from the fact that he received a fifty per cent. longer cheer 
at Denver than Mr. Roosevelt had received at Chicago. y » x 
Germany’s attempted assumption of a protectorate over Turkish 
subjects in China, who had hitherto been under French protec- 
tion, is a piece of audacity as characteristic as it is ill-timed. 
The Chinese Government hesitate to gratify the mailed fist. 
x x » We publish an opportune article by Mr. W.T. R. Preston, 
the capable Trade Commissioner of Canada, who has paid a 
prolonged visit to the Far East, entitled ‘‘ Fair Play for Japan.” 
We respectfully ask the distinguished diplomatist, Baron 
Komura, who like his eminent predecessor, Viscount Hayashi, 
is leaving the Japanese Embassy in London to become Foreign 
Minister in Japan, to accept Mr. Preston’s article as expressing 
the effective public opinion of Great Britain towards her ally. y. » » 
The Royal Commission appointed to investigate the supposed 
misdeeds of the London Police report that ‘‘the Metropolitan 
Police Force is entitled to the confidence of all classes of the 
community.’’ The Commissioners were Sir D. Brynmor Jones, 
Mr. Rufus Isaacs, Mr. W. H. Dickinson and Mr. Whitmore. 
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In May 19— a party of Australian traders, having first endured 
great provocation, violently rescued one of their number from the 
police in German New Guinea, and escaped by sea. The inter 
change of diplomatic notes which followed pursued an apparently 
friendly course, giving rise to no apprehension that any serious 
difficulties might obstruct a satisfactory settlement of the affair. 
Indeed, outside the Foreign Office, the whole matter was very 
soon, practically speaking, forgotten, and when on rare occasions 
the negotiations were alluded to in the newspapers, the references 
made to them invariably foretold their early completion ; while 
even the bare possibility of war had never from the beginning 
been so much as mentioned. 

On August 14 the Annual German Army Manceuvres com- 
menced, the scheme of operations being arranged so as to repro- 
duce some of the features of the disastrous campaign of Jena, 
but with a view to showing how under better staff direction the 
wreck of the Prussian Army might have been saved and reassem- 
bled after its defeat in the twin battles of Jena and Auerstadt 
October 14, 1806. A considerable number of British officers of 
the general staff attended to witness these very interesting 
manceuvres, by permission of the German Emperor. Newspaper 
. correspondents were not permitted to attend, but officers of the 
general staff on the spot were allowed to transmit to the British 
War Office narratives of the operations for communication to the 
Press. Nobody in England, from the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
downwards, gave a thought to the Australasian dispute, a final 
settlement of which seemed likely to ensue within a few days. 
The weather at this time was extraordinarily fine; the “ gentle 
zephyr” blew, scarcely perceptibly, and the North Sea was 
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On Friday August 21 the German Ambassador called at the 
Foreign Office, and ignoring the fact that the case of the offending 
traders had already been dealt with by the Australian courts, 
suggested that they should be surrendered to stand their trial 
before the courts of Kaiser Wilhelm Land; the proposed surrender, 
he pointed out, would completely demonstrate the willingness of 
the British Government to make all the reparation in its power 
for the outrage that had been sustained by the German Flag. 
The Foreign Secretary met this rather extraordinary proposition 
with perfect politeness, but intimated at the same time that 
apart from his own objections to it, he was quite sure that in any 
case the Australian Commonwealth would most certainly reject it. 
The German Ambassador exhibited neither surprise nor displeasure, 
he merely stated that he would report to his Government the 
reply that had been received, and took his leave in the usual 
friendly manner. The Foreign Secretary felt no alarm, and 
indeed laughed over the interview when casually mentioning it to 
. the Prime Minister the same evening. Meanwhile the newspapers 
were full of highly interesting reports of the manceuvres, in the 
course of which the force representing Blucher’s army had now 
arrived in the vicinity of Liibeck, hotly pursued by the superior 
enemy. Speculation was rife as to the exact manner in which 
the crowning disaster of 1806 would now be avoided, while some 
sceptics foretold that in actual fact it would be repeated almost 
to the letter. | 

At 6 p.M., Saturday August 22, the German Ambassador 
revisited the Foreign Office in order to explain that he was 
instructed by his Government to say that as the friendly proposal 
made by him on the previous day had been rejected, no other 
course than an appeal to arms remained open. He deeply 
regretted that the controversy should have been allowed to reach 
so unpleasant a climax, but the fault was not his: his orders were 
to quit London forthwith, and for this purpose he had chartered 
a special steamer from Dover to Ostend. At this juncture, 
the Dutch Minister drove up in great haste, just in time to 
announce, as the German Ambassador was about to quit the 
room, that his Government had decided to support Germany 
in the present crisis, so that he also was obliged to quit London, 
which the two diplomatists proceeded to do in company. 
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At 8.30 p.m. all members of the Cabinet and of the Defence 
Committee who could be iound, together with sundry members 
of the Army Council and Sea Lords of the Admiralty were 
assembled in answer to urgent messages which had been sent 
forth without a moment’s delay. Some of the Ministers refused 
to believe that the final word had yet been said, and vehemently 
asserted that however brusque the proceedings of the German 
Government might appear, there was really no intention to 
proceed to extremities, provided at all events that Great Britain 
exhibited a reasonably accommodating spirit. Peace, they 
exclaimed, was more important to the Empire than the liberty of 
half a dozen Australian traders who were, moreover, in all proba- 
bility men of little character. The advocates of “ Peace at any 
Price,” however, formed but an insignificant minority, and though 
the matter was debated at considerable length, and with much 
heat, the more courageous and sensible views of the majority 
eventually prevailed. Atter further discussion, during the course 
of which regret was expressed by several of those present that no 
Commander of the Forces already existed, it was decided to 
appoint Lord Roberts generalissimo with almost unlimited powers, 
civil as well as military, and Sir John French Chief of the Staff. 
Lord Roberts was accordingly summoned from Scotland by 
telegraph, and Sir John Hrench, who reached the council chamber 
in the nick of time, was directed to commence at once the pre- 
paratory measures he considered suitable in anticipation of the 
arrival of his chief. 

It was providential that the message to Lord Roberts had 
been despatched without loss of time, for at 10 p.m., only about 
a quarter of an hour aiter the telegram had been sent off, a 
terrific explosion took place in the telegraph department of the 
General Post Office, while about the same hour the telegraph 
lines from London were cut in all directions, at various distances 
from the capital. Very fortunately a telegram of the utmost 
importance, received vid Belgium, had been safely placed in the 
hands of a messenger before the catastrophe, and this duly 
reached the authorities at 10.10 p.m, This telegram announced 
that on the evening of the 20th all British secret agents in 
Germany had been seized by the police, and that all telegrams 
purporting to have been sent by any of them since that date 
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must therefore be forgeries. The officers of the British General 
Staff attending the manceuvres had also been confined on the 
morning of the 21st, and large bodies of troops were moving by 
rail towards the North Sea ports, and also towards Holland. The 
sender of the telegram had with great difficulty succeeded in 
passing the frontier, which was strictly guarded. This informa- 
tion proved to be perfectly correct; but one very important item 
had been omitted from the telegram, having unfortunately failed 
to come to the sender’s knowledge; namely, that during the 
afternoon and evening of the 21st no less than 40,000 men were 
embarked for England, and at the hour when the useful, though 
incomplete, warning was received, many of the transports had 
already accomplished more than three-fourths of the voyage, 
while a few fast vessels, which had started early, had almost 
reached their destinations. Moreover, merchant steamers which 
had sailed from various ports on the 20th were, though the 
British authorities knew it not, already busy laying mines in the 
Straits of Dover, and also in the Thames so as to block up the 
Nore Division of the Home Fleet. At the Hague Conference, 
Germany, it will be remembered, declined to enter into any 
agreement against the use of mines at sea, for the very good 
reason that the result would have been to weaken very seriously 
her means of opening a successful campaign against the United 
Kingdom. 

Orders for the immediate mobilisation of the sea and land 
forces had been despatched from London to all home stations 
before the collapse of the telegraph; and in the majority of 
cases, though not in all, had been delivered in due course. Great 
efforts were made to collect motor-cars, by means of which to 
gain touch with telegraph offices in the country, and civilian 
and military telegraph mechanics were also sent to repair the 
lines as quickly as possible. The news spread like wildfire, 
so that by midnight quite a large number of motors had been 
lent or engaged for the public service. By 1 a.m. the motor 
service was in working order, and various items of information, 
usually of an exceedingly unpleasant character, commenced to 
reach the authorities. 

Shortly after 1 a.m. a message from Sheerness announced that 
the Dreadnought, while leading the Nore Division of the Home 
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Fleet seawards, had struck a mine, and with difficulty regained 
port in a sinking condition. Measures were being adopted with 
a view to effecting the clearance of the fair-way, and meanwhile 
the rest of the fleet was confined to harbour At 1.30 a.m. the 
first of a series of reports was received from the south coast, 
announcing that eastward bound vessels just arrived in port had 
been warned by German torpedo-boats not to pass through the 
Straits of Dover, which were alleged to have been freely sown 
with mines. At 2.30 A.M. a report was received from Lord Charles 
Beresford, commanding the Channel Fleet at Portsmouth, that 
he had received information as to the mines in the Straits of 
Dover, and was collecting merchant steamers, which he intended 
to man with skeleton crews of the Royal Navy and send in 
advance of the Fleet to explode the mines. 

At 5 A.M. a report from Dover stated that eighteen German 
battleships and ten large cruisers, with various smaller craft, had 
been sighted at 4 A.M. 

From 6 A.M. to 7 A.M. a succession of reports announced the 
arrival of great numbers of German transports, escorted by 
cruisers, off Cromer, Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, and Alde- 
burgh-on-Sea. Troops commenced to land from about 2.30 a.m. 
Landguard Fort and also the defences on the Harwich side of the 
Stour estuary had been stormed and captured by surprise at 
2.30 a.m. The garrisons had received information of the declara- 
tion of war, but many of the men being absent on ‘“‘ week-end’”’ 
passes, and the Coast Defence Territorials not having yet arrived, 
sufficient strength was not available for the defence. No 
immediate attack had, however, been anticipated, and in almost 
every case the enemy had gained access to the works before 
being discovered. 

At 8.30 a.m. the officer commanding Norwich reported that his 
patrols were at 6.45 A.M. engaged with German cyclists in the 
vicinity of Reedham. By other reports received about the same 
hour it transpired that the bridges over the River Stour at 
Manningtree, Dedham, Lamarsh and Sudbury had all been 
destroyed between 2 a.m. and 3 a.m. This latter information 
had been delayed by a series of breakdowns en route. 

At 9 A.M. a report was received from the officer commanding 
fourth battalion Suffolk Regiment vid Ipswich (7 A.M.) that with 
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about 300 of his battalion, still in process of assembly, and L 
Battery R.H.A., he is engaged with German cyclists on the River 
Deben about Wickham Market. 

From 10 a.m. to 12 noon there arrived a succession of reports 
to the effect that not less than 40,000 men had landed about 
Cromer, and 10,000 about Great Yarmouth and Aldeburgh-on- 
Sea respectively, while transports in large numbers were landing 
men or arriving off the coast in the vicinity of the two latter places. 
A fourth fleet of transports, escorted by ten battleships, was 
reported to be approaching Harwich at 8 a.M., apparently from 
Dutch ports. 

At 11 a.m. Lord Charles Beresford reported that at 9 a.m. he 
had attempted to send merchant vessels through the Straits of 
Dover, but without success, the steamers having with one ex- 
ception been sunk by the fire of the German fleet before reaching 
the mine field. Loss of life not great in the circumstances. He 
proposed to collect other steamers, and renew his effort after 
dark, 

The further information at the disposal of the British authori- 
ties up to 3 p.m. disclosed the following situation: 

Armies, numbering about 40,000 men each, are on shore 
about Cromer, Great Yarmouth, and Aldeburgh-on-Sea, while a 
fourth army, estimated at 30,000 men, has landed about 
Harwich. 

The Straits of Dover being blocked with mines, the Channel 
Fleet and the Portsmouth and Plymouth Divisions of the Home 
Fleet are for a time unable to take action against the hostile 
fleets; and the Nore Division of the Home Fleet, although no 
longer hindered by mines in the Thames, is incapable of offering 
any serious opposition to the superior forces at sea against it, 
more especially as the Dreadnought has already been rendered 
hors de combat. 

Various local forces, in pursuance of orders or on the initiative 
of their commanders, are endeavouring to delay the enemy, whose 
cyclist-scouts have already penetrated some distance inland at 
various points. 

Further reports continued to arrive, and by 4 p.m. the informa- 
tion to hand left little doubt that the strength of the enemy’s 
forces actually landed in England was roughly as follows: 
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About Cromer : ; ; , F ‘ . 40,000 
About Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft . , . 40,000 
About Aldeburgh-on-Sea . ‘ > : . 40,000 
About Harwich . : . s : : . 380,000 


Total 150,000 


The first arrivals consisted of infantry, including a considerable 
force of cyclists, with which our local troops have been engaged 
all day. The infantry were conveyed in large ocean steamers, and 
were landed on the beach. Small forces of cavalry and artillery 
and transport were subsequently landed at the quays of various 
harbours, from smaller steamers which commenced to arrive 
during the disembarkation of the infantry. The Great Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft force is reported to be marching rapidly on Nor- 
wich, and the Cromer force to be heading towards the west of that 
place. The Aldeburgh-on-Sea force is moving inland in a more 
leisurely manner, while that of Harwich, with the exception of 
cyclists who have been encountered along the line, Bradfield- 
Wicks-Oakley, shows no immediate sign of any intention to do 
more than deploy into position to cover the harbour. 

It would be useless to speculate as to the exact nature of the 
preliminary arrangements that would in the circumstances sug- 
gested have been made by Sir John French during the night, or 
to pretend to indicate the further action of Lord Roberts after 
his arrival in London from Scotland; nor is it necessary to argue 
at length the question of whether the Germans could actually 
prepare and embark so large an expedition with such secrecy and 
despatch that the actual arrival of the advanced guard should 
take place within a few hours after the first warning of danger 
reached England. What is far more important is to consider the 
numbers and value of the forces immediately at our disposal to 
resist such an invasion if made. It may be that the Germans 
would need a further twenty-four hours, and if such be the case, 
so much the better for ourselves; but tor the present purpose it 
seems desirable to assume for the sake of argument that the 
rapidity of the suggested attack does not transgress the limits of 
at least remote possibility. It is quite certain that one Atlantic 
‘‘liner”’ of, say, 10,000 tons, could convey 5000 infantry from Ham- 
burg to the Sussex or Essex coast in less than twenty-four hours, 
and that, assuming favourable weather, the men could be landed 
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within three hours on the beach by means of the steel “ lighters ” 
which have been already prepared for such enterprises. What 
one such steamer could do could be done by more, and a simul- 
taneous landing is only a question of the available extent of 
beach. There are miles of suitable beach on our east coast. 
England is not a country adapted for the employment of large 
forces of cavalry or artillery, and the small proportion of these 
two arms of the service required could easily be landed, after the 
infantry had made good their footing on shore, by means of smaller 
steamers brought alongside the quays of the few suitable harbours. 
Of course, if we could defeat and drive the infantry into the sea 
without delay, that would be quite another story; obviously 
prompt action on our part is urgently called for, and it now 
remains to state what means are at our disposal for that purpose. 

We will assume that General French has done his best to 
arrange that the enemy shall not disembark and advance 
entirely unopposed, and that he has ordered the concentration of 
the available forces in accordance with the “Defence Scheme ”’ 
as worked out by the General Staff, subject to any modifications 
dictated by the actual situation. 

It may fairly be assumed that the Militia (now called the 
** Special Reserve’’) would require at least twenty-four hours to 
assemble, and from thirty-six to forty-eight hours to reach the 
selected points of concentration in the vicinity of the scene of 
action. For immediate use the Militia may therefore be struck 
out, with the exception of a few local battalions. As for fighting 
value, when actually arrived, we may take it that one German 
regular would count as much as three newly embodied militiamen. 

The Volunteers and Yeomanry, or “Territorial Forces,” 
could be assembled rather more rapidly than the Militia; and 
scratch detachments of the local corps, gradually reinforced and 
organised as the assembly of the men progressed, might probably 
be able to offer resistance to the enemy’s cyclist-scouts within a 
comparatively short time after the alarm had been given. The 
assembly of brigades conveyed to the scene of action by rail 
would however require time according to distance. At all events, 
like the Militia, the bulk of the Volunteer Force must be left out 
of count for immediate use. The fighting value of the Volunteers 
may be taken at much the same as that of the Militia. The 
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Volunteers are more intelligent men, but as a rule are even less 
instructed than the Militia. The Yeomanry, for their numbers, 
would prove much more useful than either 2f they had horses / 

For immediate service the Commander-in-Chief would have 
only the Regular troops, and even these, in the circumstances, in 
case of an alarm raised late on a Saturday night, could not be 
despatched by rail until after a considerable interval. We will, 
however, ignore all the difficulties, assume perfect preparation, 
and that few of the men are absent from their quarters on 
“week-end” pass. Itissufficient nowto deal with the nominally 
available numbers. 

There are in England thirteen cavalry regiments capable of 
turning out some 4100 sabres. Of these thirteen regiments, ten 
are quartered at Aldershot and at stations north of the Thames, 
the three others being at Canterbury, Shorncliffe and Tidworth 
respectively. There are fifty-seven battalions of Infantry in 
England, Wales and Scotland, capable of turning out some 
35,000 men and boys. Of this total there are about 15,000 in 
the Aldershot command, including the 4th brigade (Guards) in 
London; and adding to these the battalions at stations in 
England north of the Thames, this combination amounts to 
about 21,200men. The battalions south of the Thames and in 
Scotland, with one battalion in Wales, number about 13,800, and 
so raise the total fighting strength to about 35,000. As regards 
artillery, we need not trouble ourselves; the batteries at Aldershot 
and Colchester alone would suffice. England, as aforesaid, is not 
a suitable country for the employment of a numerous artillery. 
But Ammunition Columns would require to be improvised, and 
many of the batteries have but four guns for which teams are 
available. 

We have already given the Germans credit for the very 
utmost they could possibly have accomplished within the time 
allowed them, and we will therefore take an equally optimistic 
view of our own proceedings. 

Let it be assumed that within twenty-four hours after the 
first alarm all the Regular Cavalry and Infantry in Great Britain, 
with a force of artillery considered sufficient for the purpose, 
have been concentrated upon the points selected by Lord 
Roberts, that local Territorials have relieved the Regulars 
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quartered in fortresses, such as Portsmouth and Plymouth, and 
that the regular reservists are being rapidly despatched in 
considerable numbers to join their units at the appointed 
rendezvous. Thus Lord Roberts might have under his hand by 
midnight on Sunday, August 23, roughly speaking, 45,000 com- 
batants, which number might by the subsequent arrival of 
reservists be raised to 50,000 by noon on Monday the 24th. But 
by this time the Cromer and Yarmouth German armies wouid 
probably have approached one another so nearly that the defeat 
of either could scarcely be effected before the other could come 
to its assistance. Thearmy of Harwich may be assumed to have 
entrenched itself on the peninsula, with its right flank on the 
estuary of the Stour, and its left on the sea, and is therefore 
secure in its isolation, unless attacked by enormously superior 
numbers. There remains the Aldeburgh-on-Sea army; but even 
assuming that 50,000 can attack and defeat 40,000 men, a rather 
hazardous assumption, the issue could scarcely be decided before 
the Yarmouth army would be threatening the left of the British. 
It will be remembered that the railway bridge at Manningtree 
had been destroyed (probably by German waiters from London), 
and a glance at the map will suffice to show the consequent 
limitations of access by rail to eastern Suffolk. It is in any case 
impossible for troops to be detrained close to a battlefield, unless 
the rail-head has first been amply secured, and a certain amount 
of marching is therefore inevitable. Wherever the British Army 
might concentrate, the Germans from Yarmouth could certainly 
be as near to Aldeburgh-on-Sea as the former could be, by the 
morning of Monday August 24. The chances of Lord Roberts 
being able to defeat the enemy’s forces in detail appear to be 
very small, quite apart from the fact that his infantry would 
actually be inferior in efficiency to that of the Germans; many 
boys would be in the ranks and the reservists would not have 
had time to “‘ shake down”? in their places. To attack success- 
fully a well-trained enemy, reasonably well posted, a superiority 
of at least two to one may be taken as the essential minimum. 
Such superiority would be denied us, and upon the contrary an 
attempt against any one of the hostile armies, except that at 
Harwich, would probably involve being caught in the act by 
another of them. 
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Assuming that the British Commander-in-Chief found himself 
unable forthwith to attack and defeat the enemy in detail, it is 
interesting to consider a possible development. The Germans 
are at least as well acquainted with the topography of our Eastern 
counties as we are ourselves. German officers have motored or 
ridden bicycles along every road and noted everything ; and it is 
alleged that they have even gone so far as to carry out very 
extensive and carefully arranged “Staff Rides,” with especial 
reference to all sorts of conditions that might arise in case of an 
invasion taking place. Marches would therefore be rapid unless 
vigorously opposed. From Cromer to Thetford is less than forty- 
five miles, or say three days’ march,and from Yarmouth to Stow- 
market is about the same distance. Aldeburgh-on-Sea to Ipswich 
is about twenty-five miles. We will assume that practically the 
whole of the rolling-stock of the Eastern Counties Railway was 
safely withdrawn inland before the enemy could lay hands upon 
it. Therefore the invader is compelled to march on the roads, 
and to deploy his army, from the vicinity of Thetford to the sea 
about Harwich would thus occupy about three days. We will 
assume that Lord Roberts would meanwhile have been able to 
concentrate every available man—Regulars, Militia, and Volun- 
teers—who could, even at grave risk, be withdrawn from other 
parts of the kingdom. Let us further assume that the Channel 
has been reopened, that the united British Fleet is in the North 
Sea, and that it is victorious, or at all events unbeaten. Rein- 
forcements cannot reach the invaders, and all we have to do is 
to defeat his now united army-of 150,000 combatants. Can we 
do it? 

The Reserves of Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, and Army 
Service Corps, &c., are of little use to us: we are unable to pro- 
vide trained horses even for the whole of the cavalrymen actually 
serving with the colours, and of guns we have enough. The 
infantry battalions cannot conveniently be swelled beyond about 
1100 apiece. Therefore there is a surplus of infantry reservists 
which would doubtless be utilised to strengthen and stiffen the 
Militia, or Volunteers, or both. There are about 125,000 reser- 
vists available, of whom nearly 90,000 are infantry. Let us— 
although quite unjustifiably—suppose that, in all, we have been 
able by Wednesday, August 26, to concentrate: of Regulars, say, 
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120,000 ; of Yeomanry and Volunteers, 200,000; and of Militia, 
50,000; total, 370,000 men. The Regulars having been hastily 
mobilised, and officers and non-commissioned officers and men 
being therefore to a great extent strangers to one another, the 
fighting value of the 120,000 may be put at 100,000 at the out- 
side, and that of the 250,000 Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers 
at perhaps 85,000. We have thus a net value of 185,000 to put 
against 150,000. Could we with this motley array feel assured 
of victory over a homogeneous army encouraged by the success 
which has hitherto attended the enterprise upon which it is 
engaged, whereas those portions of the British forces that have as 
yet unavailingly opposed it must have been correspondingly dis- 
couraged ? Men fighting for their national existence will do and 
dare much; yet the hazard involved is a terrific one to contem- 
plate. Who shall say what the result might be? Let us hope 
that we may never be confronted by such a crisis, and meanwhile 
that we may be awakened, as a nation, to the need of preparing 
betimes so as to prevent it from arising. The sooner the proposed 
new Naval base at Rosyth is established the better, and a strong 
North Sea Fleet kept permanently in commission in connection 
with it. 

If it be indeed true, as Mr. Haldane has recently suggested, 
that it may be found impossible for us to maintain in perpetuity 
the “two-Power Standard” for the Navy, then we must provide 
a cheaper defence on shore by raising the new Territorial Force 
to a strength of at least 500,000 men, recruited by compulsion if 
needful, and see to it that this national army shall be capable of 
mobilisation in a condition of thorough efficiency for service, 
within the space of twelve hours. We must, however, look the 
facts fairly in the face, and bear always in mind that though we 
had millions of the best trained soldiers in the world, our ruin 
would nevertheless be inevitable, whether the enemy attempted 
to invade us or not, if our Navy should be vanquished. An 
army, be it never so good, can do no more than furnish us with 
a “second string” to Naval defence; but that string should be 
so strong and reliable that be our fleets where they may, the 
subjugation of this country by a military coup de main shall be 
rendered absolutely impossible. 

Already we have ceased to be a Naval Power of the first rank 
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in the Pacific: Japan is there supreme, subject to a temporary or 
perhaps permanent challenge by the United States. Some day 
Japan may decide that only in Australia can she find suitable 
accommodation for the surplus of her teeming population. The 
Commonwealth Government is already preparing, most wisely, 
against such an event by introducing universal compulsory training 
for Home Defence. The Australians realise that in view of the 
German menace the United Kingdom cannot possibly detach to 
the Pacific a battle fleet capable of preventing the Japanese from 
attempting the invasion of Australia whenever it might suit their 
convenience to do so. “Mistress of the Seas” is clearly a title 
to which we no longer have any just claim; whether we shall 
prove capable of maintaining even that which is vital to our 
existence as an independent kingdom, supremacy in the “ Narrow 
Seas’ remains to be seen; the issue is in our own hands; it de- 
pends upon whether we display in the future the courage, enterprise 
and patriotism which enabled our ancestors to create the Empire 
which we have inherited from them in trust for our children. 

To me it seems that unless, without any regard to Naval 
protection, which may or may not be available when most 
urgently needed, we are in the military sense able to defeat on 
the beach any invading force that may come, our position must 
always be insecure. A French king said: “ If you invade Spain 
with a small army you are beaten, and if with a large one you 
are starved.” He therefore decided that invasions of Spain were 
undesirable enterprises. We need to make it clear to Foreign 
Powers that the successful invasion of England would require an 
army so large that its transportation by sea would be almost 
impossible, and secrecy in despatching it entirely out of the 
question. Meanwhile, it is in my opinion certain that if Germany 
could at the present time secure command of the North Sea for 
three days, she could invade and conquer the United Kingdom 
without any serious difficulty, simply because, with the exception 
of an insignificant Regular Army, we have no troops capable of 
offering a respectable resistance. 

A. W. AtsaGER POLLOCK. 


AUSTRIA’S NEXT MOVE IN THE 
BALKANS? 


Diptomatic fiction assures us that a Great Power protects weaker 
peoples only for their own good; historic truth states that it is 
mainly for their goods and chattels, and points to everyday ex- 
perience. Manchuria protected by Russia, Corea by Japan, are 
salient instances of this international charity that begins at home 
and ends there. Dickens’ good Mrs. Brown, who enticed, caressed, 
stripped the helpless child, and then made off with her clothing, 
is a fair embodiment of the type of the interested benefactor 
among individuals. Perhaps it is a universal trait oi nature that 
one organism should thus strive to build its well-being on the 
ruins of its neighbour’s existence. Such certainly is the way of 
the vegetable, such of the animal world, and it would be unavail- 
ing to shed sentimental tears over the selfishness of the nations 
that do likewise. We have abolished human sacrifice as a reli- 
gious rite for the betterment of our existence in another life, but 
not as a means of improving our lot in this world. 

Not sentimental regret, but co-operation for defence is the one 
efficacious way of thwarting the designs of the ‘* hugging bears”’ 
among latter-day nations. It was thus that Russia was met in 
Manchuria and converted, almost as suddenly as Paul, to ways 
of righteousness, from a selfish policy of protection and exclusive- 
ness to the principle of the open door and equal opportunity for 
all. At first, and so long as Witte’s half-bearish, half-kittenish 
ways of ‘‘ loving interpenetration’’ were followed, Russia obtained 
from China the privileges she coveted, and obtained them to the 
exclusion of other nations, She was to build the Chinese railway ; 
she was also to provide the wherewithal for that and other grandiose 
enterprises; her engineers and impecunious capitalists were to 
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receive concessions, while those of other lands might seek their 
fortunes elsewhere, or be content to supply Russians with the 
requisite funds for a moderate remuneration. But after the war 
came the change. 

The peoples of the Habsburg monarchy are now alleged to be 
preparing for themselves just such an exceptional position in Mace- 
donia: purveyors-in-chief to the inhabitants of two out of the three 
historic vilayets, hewers of their woods, drawers of their water, 
exploiters of their mines, builders of their railways—in a word, 
Austria is to be all things to all solvent men there. She needs a 
place on which to cast her bread with the certain knowledge that 
it will come back to her after not too many days, increased a 
hundredfold. Formerly Austria had the luck to grow rich by 
marriage, now she is reduced to speculating upon the demise of 
other peoples. Despite the present sudden outbreak among the 
hitherto loyal Albanians, the break-up of Turkey may prove a much 
slower process than was formerly anticipated, and it is Germany’s 
interest that it should be stayed as long as possible. Macedonia, 
however, may be detached economically while still united politically 
with the Ottoman Empire, just as Turkey proper may be—nay, 
is being—transferred economically from the control of the Sultan 
to that of the German Kaiser, without a protest, almost without 
a misgiving. The vilayets of Ueskub and Kossovo are just the 
provinces which Austrian capital and industry could most profit- 
ably utilise, and to “benefit” them is, in diplomatic parlance, the 
aim and object of her present endeavours. It is a lucrative, a 
patriotic, scheme from the Habsburg angle of vision, and a most 
desirable consummation from the standpoint of the Hohenzollerns, 
And this latter fact is decisive. 

The statement that Austria is bent on inducing the Porte to 
give her a privileged position in the vilayets in question, ruling 
out all her competitors, has appeared over and over again in the 
Continental and British Press. So, too, have the official 
démentis. And these affirmations and denials have convinced 
people that there may well be some fire where there is so much 
smoke. From an economic point of view, the Macedonian 
vilayets might prove a most profitable investment. Under 
normal conditions agriculture and mining industries would create 
numerous wants among the population there and also furnish 
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the means of paying for them. Even under the most unfavour- 
able conditions of the last ten years the little town of Ueskub, in 
the vilayet Kossovo, has thriven in a truly extraordinary way, 
and now possesses a population of over 60,000. The imports 
and exports are already very considerable, and Ueskub will soon 
have freed itself altogether from dependence upon Salonica. 
Mitrovitsa, too, the terminus of the new railway, Ueskub-Mitro- 
vitsa, is apparently destined to thrive under the railway régime, 
and speculators are busily discounting the future. Now if these 
beneficial changes are possible under the worst conceivable con- 
ditions, what wonderful transformations might one not hope for, 
if Austria became the “sole”? manageress of the Sultan’s 
domains in Macedonia? And that is only the economic aspect 
of the matter. There is also the political side, which is more 
important still. : 

Macedonia is a powder magazine in which many careless and 
some deliberately mischievous men are continually moving to 
and fro smoking cigarettes. At any moment a spark may ignite 
the powder and the dreaded explosion shake the foundations of 
the European fabric. At this very moment a feeling of alarm 
is entertained throughout Europe that the fatal moment 
has come. Austria, who has more reason to fear such 
an outburst than any of the other States concerned, cannot insure 
herself against the danger except by provoking a still greater 
peril. For if she assented to the Anglo-Russian proposals for 
reform in Macedonia, she would incur the resentment of her per- 
petual ally and protector, Germany, and that would indeec be a 
case of out of the frying-pan into the fire. Moreover, Austria is 
so heavily encumbered with Slav elements that she cannot without 
grave disadvantages annex any more; neither can she allow other 
Slav States to assimilate the Macedonian Bulgars and Serbs. 
Yet there the Macedonians are, eager to win independence from 
the Turk in order to become one with the Bulgarians, and not 
too far off are the Russians looking on approvingly. A more 
entangled political skein it would be hard to imagine. Well, all 
these difficulties and others which have not even been stated 
would, it is felt, be deftly removed if Austria, in the first instance 
—and that would mean Germany in the second—could obtain 
economic preponderance in Macedonia without encountering oppo- 
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sition in the rest of Europe. If this were accomplished, the question 
of political preponderance, which at present worries Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and in the highest 
degree Turkey, would be happily postponed until such time as 
Germany is ready to unsheathe her sword and cut the Gordian 
knot after the manner of the Macedonian of old-world renown. 

In the far resonant changes that are coming over Europe in the 
near future the most momentous factors will be the issues of the 
political struggle between Germany and Great Britain and of 
the racial struggle between the Slav andthe Teuton. If Germany 
scores a victory in each case, the fate of Europe will have been 
decided for a long time to come and Briton’s réle will be that of 
a satellite. In the Fatherland every measure of precaution, 
every means leading to success is being carefully adopted in 
advance, nothing being left to chance. In Great Britain 
whatever is undertaken is but a _ half-measure, and even 
that is seldom carried out thoroughly. Unless, therefore, there 
be a special providence for the Anglo-Saxon and the Slav, and a 
special providence not chary of working miracles, the German 
stands to win. One of the means employed is the putting for- 
ward of Austria to pull the chestnuts out of the fire and hand 
them to her ally. Austria isat once a German and a Slav Power, 
and with a Slav population she pursues a philo-German policy. 
Hence she is deputed to lead the southern Slavs in the interests 
of the German race; and as this game cannot be played too 
openly to-day, it is being done in a roundabout way. Austria 
obtains economic control of all the southern Slav States, and 
economic possession is nine-tenths of political sway. To 
acquire the other tenth for the Habsburgs, backed by the 
Hohenzollerns, will be mere child’s-play. Hence the sudden 
inauguration of Austria’s railway policy in the Balkans, hence, 
too, her tentative moves—tentative and timorous—in the direc- 
tion of a policy of economic privilege. 

Those are some of the motives that rendered the allegation 
about Austria’s secret designs «@ priort probable. There are 
others; but these will suffice. For however convincing they 
may seem, the official démentis are not to be ignored or slighted. 
It would be ungenerous not to accept an assurance so emphatically 


given. We should have no difficulty therefore about believing 
VoL. Li 59 
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the statement that responsible agents of the Austrian Foreign 
Office have never yet made overtures to responsible agents of 
the Porte with a view to ascertain on what terms exclusively 
industrial or commercial privileges would be conferred upon 
subjects of Franz Josef. Never. But because these efforts 
have not been made in the past, does it follow that they will 
not be made in the future? Whatever Austria’s deliberate 
intentions may be—and there are excellent grounds for holding 
the view that if she continues to follow the lead of her ally it 
will not be from choice—one cannot blink the fact that her part 
is that of a satellite and willy-nilly she must play it. And in 
Berlin the policy of exclusive Austrian privileges in Macedonia 
has been spoken of in well-informed political circles as a sort of 
corollary to the Baghdad railway. Turkey is to be “hugged ” 
and “ protected” in Europe as in Asia Minor. 

That the keynote of Austria’s present Balkan policy is the 
acquisition of economic advantages can be gainsaid by no 
veracious observer. What else was the origin of the long and 
bitter struggle between Austria and Servia respecting the placing 
of orders for heavy guns? What else actuated the advisers of 
Franz Josef to veto the Serbo-Bulgarian entente? And what 
other wedge has split the European coalition that would have 
won for the people of Macedonia the elementary rights of 
man ? 

Russia and Austria set up some years ago as the guardian 
angels of Macedonia. These two in loyal partnership, it was 
urged, could obtain genuine reforms more speedily than all the 
six Powers together. Europe, signifying approval, looked eagerly 
on. A few third-rate measures of a remedial kind were introduced 
by the Porte, but as soon as a substantial reform—an improve- 
ment in judicial procedure—was drafted, Germany ensured its 
rejection by the Porte. And this upshot was foretold by the 
very people who now affirm that the next item in the pro- 
gramme will be the bestowal on Austria-Hungary of exclusive 
economic privileges, and therefore the creation of enormous 
vested interests in Macedonia, which can and, if needs be, will 
be protected by force. That the forecast was denied and scoffed 
at, is almost self-evident. But itcame true indue time. Baron 
Marschal von Bieberstein picked the judicial reform scheme to 
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pieces, riddled it with objections, did not leave a sound spot in 
it, and then—well then he said that the Government of his 
august master had empowered him to vote for it, if the other 
Powers insisted. 

And Austria, the guardian angel of Macedonia? Austria 
was silent and inactive—a consenting party. She accepted the 
position created for her by her ally. To those who asked after 
the motives of this strange attitude, rumours came that con- 
siderations calculable in pounds, shillings and pence had moved 
her. Gossip asserted this, mere political gossip. Diplomacy 
looked horrified and took umbrage, and gossip was frowned 
down. But soon afterwards—very soon afterwards—Baron 
Aehrenthal, Franz Josef’s Foreign Minister, himself declared 
that he had obtained from his Majesty, the Sultan, the railway 
concession that has since become historic, and he implicitly 
admitted that Austria had abandoned the policy of real reforms 
for a line of action and inaction leading to lucrative concessions. 
HKurope seemed shocked at this, but Austria and Germany 
perceived nothing but good in it. How could they see anything 
else? And yet this railway concession was not only out of 
harmony with the Miirzsteg agreement between Austria and 
Russia, but it constituted an infringement of the Berlin Treaty, 
of which Article 25 gives to Austria the right of having in the 
Sandjak of Novi Bazar carriage roads—carriage roads but not 
railways. 

Now it is a fact that all these things were foreseen, foretold 
and disbelieved. In Berlin and in Constantinople they were 
whispered about; in Vienna the looks and the assurances of 
officialdom frowned the prophecies or the rumours out of 
existence. To-day the policy of exclusive privileges is also being 
foretold as Austria’s aim and object in the near future. It is 
alleged that the very same people predict it who announced the 
secret negotiations that preceded the Sandjak railway concession. 
Now as then they have been severely reprimanded by responsible 
officials as mischief-makers, so that there remains nothing for it 
but to wait until events have borne out or belied the prediction. 

Is it wise to wait until an accomplished fact has turned the 
current of history into a channel where it will be transmuted into 
a strong solvent of the political organism known as Europe, and of 
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almost every permanent condition that Great Britain regards as 
indispensable to her present international status? Would it not 
be wiser to take time by the forelock and eliminate baleful 
surprises such as that whichis now foreshadowed ? The veracity 
of Austrian statesmen need not be called in question. We may 
rest assured that as Baron Aehrenthal affirms, no official steps 
have as yet been taken in the direction of a policy of exclusive 
privilege. And we may feel relieved and grateful for the 
announcement; but even Austrian statesmen are neither omni- 
potent nor omniscient. They have already done much that 
they would willingly have left undone, and three months have 
hardly elapsed since their abandonment of the cause of the 
Macedonian population for the sake of economic advantages and 
railway concessions surprised and pained all Europe with the sole 
exception of Germany. And what has happened once may occur 
again. That deduction—we may leave all confirmatory evidence 
on one side—should prove a sufficient stimulus for action. 

I now venture to ask the British people through the medium 
of the British Press, whether it is not advisable to have an inter- 
national declaration made which shall place Macedonia in a position 
analogous to that occupied by Manchuria, by laying down the 
principles of the open door there, and of equal opportunity to all 
peaceful competitors. Let there be fair play for all and special 
favours for none. 

INQUIRER. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY BREAKDOWN 


“Themis is the Goddess of Opposition, but 
Nemesis sits in Downing Street.” —DisraELI. 


WHEN, in the spring of 1906, the present Liberal Government 
went forth as a giant to run its course, great were the rejoicings 
of its friends and no less great its self-congratulation. All this 
was natural; indeed, it would have been strange had it not 
been so. The exultation of victory and the pride of strength 
—to borrow apt phrases then used by the new Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies—could hardly be grudged to a political party 
whose main concern had been its own domestic quarrels for 
possibly the most important generation in English history. 

Unionists were not surprised, therefore, either at the nature 
or the duration of the revels. They deplored deeply some 
of the less decorous incidents, but they could not honestly say 
they were astonished. The temporary triumph of the little 
Englander had brought with it certain necessary results. His 
voice had always been loud out of all proportion to his size. He 
had always proclaimed his faith—or want of it—and ever been 
proud to be a puddle while the river rushed by. He demanded 
Lord Milner’s head on a charger, and the Government delivered 
it readily enough. 

Nor could it be wondered at that the new powers failed to 
explain the exact nature of the Mandate of which so much had 
been heard during the General Election. The Mandate had varied 
with the requirements of each particular district, and it would 
have been inhuman to insist on a raw Administration deciding 
offhand the problem which resulted. Unionists raised the ques- 
tion more because they felt it ought to be raised on Constitu- 
tional grounds than because they hoped for any satisfactory 
solution. 
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As regards Ireland, it was preposterous to suppose that there 
could be any lucid declaration of policy after Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s speech at Stirling, and the interpretation placed 
upon it by leading Liberals, including Mr. Asquith, both in and 
out of office. So far as this section of the Mandate was concerned, 
the Liberal Party had marched to victory under a banner whose 
colour was green, and whose motto was ‘‘ Quis separabit ?” and 
the path of evasion was so well worn as to be plain and almost 
straightforward. It was true, of course, that every one of the 
new Ministers had at one time or other pledged himself to Home 
Rule as a principle; but the Opposition felt that this in itself was 
not sufficient under the circumstances to compel a clear answer 
to a simple question. They fully expected to have to wait the 
Government’s time (and Mr. Redmond’s) for further develop- 
ments. 

Social Reform had played a large and not unremunerative 
part on the platform; but here again, as Mr. Morley once 
remarked, “you may talk with the tongues of men and of angels, 
but all your talk must come at last to the clauses of a Bill.” 
And the vague platformule of the Radical orator—the sounding 
brass and the tinkling cymbal—are not so quickly reduced to the 
clauses of a Bill during the first short weeks of the delirium which 
follows the triumph of his Party at the polls. 

Thus it came about that even as they bound up their wounds 
the remnants of the Unionist Army permitted themselves to ask 
whether the cause for which they had fought was indeed lost, or 
would be long postponed ; and whether the victorious host of the 
enemy did not already carry within itself the certain and possibly 
rapid elements of decomposition. 

One thing however gave them pause, and some little reason 
for uneasiness. However inherently weak the political position 
of the Cabinet might be, they yet might prove themselves 
efficient managers of Parliamentary business, and in this way 
protract through many sessions their dangerous control of 
Imperial and domestic concerns. 

They had declaimed loudly and at times ferociously about the 
principles in accordance with which the affairs of Cabinets should 
be conducted; they had discussed the relations in which Ministers 
should stand to the House of Commons; they had enlarged 
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confidently on the proper conduct of business in the House itself. 
It was possible that in some respects there was room for altera- 
tion. They had been onlookers, and onlookers are popularly 
supposed to see most of the game. However this may be, they 
had led the nation to believe that they themselves were notice- 
ably fit to readjust that nice balance of the Parliamentary 
machine which, according to them, had been upset and all but 
ruined by Mr. Balfour and his colleagues. If what they had 
said was true, theirs was a great opportunity. Efficient control 
of national business is a great object in itself, and never was a 
political party in a stronger position for securing it. The Cabinet 
were for the most part practised critics; and included, with the 
important exception of Sir Charles Dilke, all those in whom their 
Party had been able to place any real measure of confidence in 
the previous Parliament; the majority on which they relied was 
the greatest of modern times; while popular enthusiasm was still 
running high. They had this additional advantage, that many 
of their supporters in the House of Commons were new to its 
ways, and eagerly devoured the horrible histories of Unionist 
depravity. According to Mr. Churchill they were “earnest, 
purposeful, and vehement men”’; and lo! they had come like so 
many Daniels to judgment, 

They possessed moreover a most serviceable watchword—Lord 
Rosebery had invented the doctrine of Efficiency; and Mr. 
Haldane was with them to think it out clearly, and to see that 
they made the best use of the stolen thunder. 

Distinct and apart from the definite rules of the House of 
Commons are those wider and greater observances which go so 
far towards ensuring the wise conduct of public affairs in this 
country. Among these are the accepted traditions with regard 
to Cabinet control; in which, as in every other field, the members 
of the present Government were experts when in opposition. 
The doctrine of the ‘‘solidarity ” of the Cabinet—the necessity 
that each member should understand and make himself person- 
ally responsible for the Cabinet’s action as a whole—has a value 
to the nation which it would be difficult to over-estimate. It 
is a guarantee that the effects of any important proposals shall 
have been fully considered before those proposals are presented 
to Parliament. Details may of course be left to the particular 
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Minister in charge of each Bill; but its main principles should 
have been agreed upon in the Cabinet with the concurrence of all 
its members. 

Another most necessary observance is that in all matters of 
high policy, the proper exponent of the Government’s intentions 
is the Prime Minister himself, inasmuch as he speaks with an 
authority which none other of his colleagues possesses. He is— 
or should be—in ceaseless and intimate touch with them in council, 
while from Parliamentary debate he should rarely be absent. His, 
most of all, are the laurels of success, as his the ashes of failure. 

It is at all times difficult to say with certainty when these 
conditions have or have not been fulfilled. But it would seem as 
if it had lately become customary for Ministers to forget the 
subordinate nature of their positions, and to pledge the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues to the sudden acceptance of principles 
which they have never properly considered. These gaucheries 
have caused much disquiet to the more thoughtful members of 
the Liberal Party, as well as bewiderment to the nation at 
large. 

Thus the exigencies of an isolated by-election scuffle were 
found sufficient to raise the Home Rule question in an acute form ; 
while the force of irresistible argument on one night in the House of 
Commons compelled an embarrassed, though painstaking, Minister 
to commit the Government to the principle of a Universal Hight 
Hours Day. _ 

Legislation by Obiter Dicta under Difficulties is a somewhat 
astonishing product of the new school of Efficiency and Clear 
Thought; nor can he be a leader in any true sense of the word 
who submits himself to the plan by which his troops take their 
marching orders from the youngest undisciplined recruit. 

The policy of the Government must always be regulated very 
largely by the condition of the finance of the country, and this, 
in its general outline at any rate, should be known to each 
member of the Cabinet. Yet such does not appear to be the 
opinion of our present rulers. Else how is it possible to reconcile 
the attitude now taken up by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with his statements on previous occasions? Was Mr. Lloyd-George 
informed before he went to the Treasury that he would shortly 
have to confess to the bankers of London that he would be con- 
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fronted with a “stunning deficit, a falling revenue, and depressed 
trade?’’ Was he duly and sufficiently acquainted with these 
facts ; or does he now find himself in the position of the unfortunate 
junior counsel who has been left to struggle with the conduct of a 
speculative action upon which his leader has not unwisely turned 
his back, after a brilliant but perfunctory opening ? 

One of the advantages of Thought—whether it be clear or 
cloudy—is that it can project itself beyond the ordinary trouble- 
some limitations of time and space. And so it comes about that 
the effect of much of the present legislation will not make itself 
felt till some remote period of history. The Coal Mines Hight 
Hours Bill is to come into operation five years hence; while after 
fourteen years it will rest with somebody, not yet specified, to find 
a plan of Temperance Reform. An Old Age Pension scheme has 
been passed, to the general principle of which both political 
parties can subscribe, but the finance of which is thrown as an 
uncertain and ever-increasing charge on the revenue of the. 
future. Nor is this all. Who indeed can contemplate without 
dismay, the postponement of great and necessary expenditure 
on ships, harbours, and munitions of war—the result of that 
suicidal policy of sham reductions by which the Government 
consider their little England followers should be beguiled ? 

Mr. Asquith, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, laid down the 
principle that his successor in that office should budget not 
for one year only but for a series of years. The recent pro- 
nouncement of Mr. Lloyd-George inclines us to believe, on the 
other hand, that his réle will be that, not of a responsible states- 
man gravely thinking out the problems of his high office, but of 
a needy and harassed Minister seeking from day to day by what 
desperate device he may pay for the latest electioneering promise 
of one or other of his colleagues in the Cabinet. The speech in 
question is one which, quite apart from its unfortunate language, 
will long be remembered as marking a new and dangerous 
departure in the treatment of so serious a question as that of our 
national finance. 

Said the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 

My hon. friend the member for North-West Norfolk has made an appeal to 


me. He wanted to know whether, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, I have no 
nest-eggs. I have no nest-eggs at all, and I have got to rob somebody’s hen- 
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roost next year. I am on the look-out which will be the easiest to get, and 
where I shall be the least punished, and, of course, where I shall get the most 
eggs, and, beyond that, which hen-roost can most easily spare the eggs—also 
another very important qualification.— Times, June 30, 1908. 


In view of this warning, the Finance Minister of the British 
Empire must not be surprised if on his marauding expedition 
he finds that the hens in question have contracted an incon- 
venient habit of roosting high. 

That this practice of postponing the operation of Acts of 
Parliament has always prevailed to a certain extent is undeniably 
true. But the present large extension of the plan by which 
future Governments will find themselves committed to financial 
obligations not of their own devising, would seem to be neither 
fair to them nor free from danger to the community. 

The measure of a Government’s inability to govern is the 
extent to which it has recourse to tyranny in the House of 
Commons. The one hinges upon the other. An ill-considered 
and overloaded programme can only be forced along its lumber- 
ing way by a free use of guillotine and other methods of repres- 
sion. .The guillotine is an extension of the system of closure, 
by which whole groups of clauses are either not discussed at all, 
or else are so closely compressed within certain limits of time 
as to reduce discussion on them to wholly inadequate pro- 
portions. It is obvious that powers so large and so drastic 
should only be used sparingly and for very sufficient reason. A 
certain Mr. Asquith, speaking in the House of Commons as late 
as 1902, laid it down that the guillotine “ought not to be 
resorted to except in a case of extreme emergency in the interests 
of public order, or in the case where a Bill, having been care- 
fully considered, both by the countny and by Parliamentary 
discussion, is ripe for a final decision.” 

Can this have been the same Mr. Asquith who recently made 
an allowance of six Parliamentary days only for the discussion, 
under the shadow of the guillotine, of the Old Age Pensions 
Bill; a bill embodying great principles entirely new to the 
legislature, and amounting in all to twelve clauses and some 
two hundred lines? And if so, will he explain whether in his 
opinion this was a case of extreme urgency in the interests 
of public order, and if not, whether a Bill of this magnitude is 
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ripe for a final decision when nearly two-thirds of it remain 
undiscussed ? 

Radicals have always been responsible in the past for a more 
rigorous use of the guillotine than their opponents. But hitherto 
some appearance of decency has been observed. To-day, how- 
ever, the fun is fast and furious, and the Government are tyrants 
from appetite as well as from policy. 

Procedure which was never devised except to meet excep- 
tional emergencies has now been incorporated into the Parlia- 
mentary machine; closure and guillotine are now the recognised 
apparatus of Radical administration. 

As demonstrating the truth of this statement, it may be 
noted that while in the period of nineteen years antecedent to 
the present Parliament the guillotine was applied to legislation 
on only seven occasions, in the two and a half years of this 
Parliament it has been applied no less than nine times. 

All this is discreditable inasmuch as it points to administra- 
tive weakness, but it has its attractions in so far as it stifles 
discussion and avoids criticism. Whole clauses are taken 
sub silentio at the close of the sitting, and vast sums voted 
for national purposes without a word of explanation or 
inquiry. 

Let it be understood that the present writer neither condemns 
wholly the use of these powers, nor for a moment seeks to deny 
such part as his own political friends have taken in their crea- 
tion or occasional use. He is not like Mr. John Ellis, who 
described himself as an ‘‘ Anti-Closure Man’; nor does he go 
the length of thinking that the use of the closure marks in 
itself either the Parliamentary incapacity of those concerned, 
or disentitles them to the respect of the House of Commons. 
It is of its abuse, and not of its use, that he and his friends 
complain. 

The Government had held office little more than a year when 
they devised and brought into existence the present system under 
which all bills are referred to Grand Committees unless the 
House shall otherwise decide. The avowed object of this pro- 
cedure was to facilitate the passage of bills to which nobody 
really objected on their merits, but which, ifleftin all their details 
to the consideration of the whole House, might from one cause 
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or another be handed on from session to session and never 
finally obtain the force of law. Before this it had never been 
the practice of a Government to send “upstairs” bills of the 
first importance containing matters of a controversial nature, and 
it was now understood that there was to be no departure from 
this rule. These measures were, as before, to be freely and fully 
discussed in Committee of the whole House. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this honourable understanding, such bills as the Coal 
Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, the Irish Universities Bill, the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill, and others, have actually been relegated to 
the obscurity of Grand Committees and so withdrawn from public 
scrutiny and public criticism during their most crucial stages. 
Had such a step been taken by a Conservative Ministry, deep 
would have been the expression of Mr. Asquith’s indignation 
and shrill indeed the invocations to Freedom from a thousand 
Radical platforms! 

It is interesting, in this connection, to recall the speech of 
Mr. H. W. Forster, who wound up the original discussion on 
behalf of the Opposition. He, indeed, was content to accept the 
professions of the Government in so far as they themselves were 
bound by them in the present Parliament. “But,” he said, “a 
less scrupulous Government may some day say to itself: ‘We 
are in a tight place; we are anxious to have certain measures 
carried out before we part for the recess, and we shall take our 
stand upon the words of the Standing Orders, and not upon the 
spirit which was expressed when they were passed; and we shall 
send these bills “‘ upstairs.” ’’? Had Mr. Forster been describing the 
present Cabinet, instead of expressly exonerating it, his descrip- 
tion could not have been more accurate, nor his words better 
chosen. 

The man in the street knows, and knows full well, that the 
Party programme has been hopelessly overloaded. He sees this 
on the plain face of things, and requires no bewildering statistics 
of closure and guillotine to convince him on the point. He may 
imagine, however, that some ill luck has dogged the steps of the 
Ministry, and that external causes have conduced to the present 
deplorable state of public business. Let him entertain no 
illusions on this point. The Government are responsible, and 
the Government alone. They forgot that the attainment of 
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office was not sufficient in itself to convert the noisy and the 
irresponsible critic into the safe guide of national policy. They 
only knew that they had triumphed; that the great Govern- 
ment Departments were theirs at last; and what was the use 
of Departments if they could not rain briefs upon a Cabinet 
which was itself a microcosm of the legal profession ? 

The result was that, even as early as May 1907, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman was forced to admit to his followers that they had 
undertaken ‘too many jobs.” A month later the Daily Chronicle 
told them that the disadvantage of the “initial mistake” was 
that it had compelled Ministers to pledge themselves in 1907 to 
the King’s Speech of 1908. And now Mr. Asquith—on whom 
high hopes were built, and who by courage and strict attention 
to business might have urged something in the nature of a re- 
trieval—follows with a further instalment of the pitiful tale. 

Somewhere in the region of shadows is the solemn resolution 
affecting the House of Lords in its relation to the other half of 
the Legislature. Whether it will ever rise again is matter for 
conjecture. Perchance by now it has added itself to the shiftless 
ghosts of other similar proposals ; which, according to Mr. Philip 
Snowden, have numbered a score since the year 1832. 

In the event, however, of its reappearance, it must be remem- 
bered how close is the bearing of the use of closure and guillotine 
on the position of the Second Chamber. Nowadays it may safely 
be assumed that when legislation has run its normal and proper 
course in the Commons, the part performed by the House of 
Lords will be mainly one of criticism and revision, within the due 
limits of their constitutional functions; and that where the bills 
sent up to them contain the emphatically and clearly expressed 
will of the people, their veto, if exercised, will be at the most a 
veto of delay. But if these bills be hastily drafted, imperfectly 
explained, undiscussed in their essentials, and forced through the 
House of Commons by a tyrannical use of the closure, another 
set of considerations enters. 

This was plainly present to the mind of Mr. Bryce when he 
gave it as his opinion, even in 1889, and to the House of Com- 
mons, that the “introduction of the closure, the way the closure 
is worked . .. renders it necessary to provide safeguards 
against the dangers of precipitate action”; and when he said 
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further that the existence of a Second Chamber was confirmed by 
reason itself, because tyranny might proceed from a body as well 
as from one man. 

It is the duty of the House of Lords both to consider the 
merits of the bills sent up to them, and to take cognisance of the 
circumstances under which those bills obtained the consent of 
the popular Chamber. They are also entitled to consider to 
what extent the action of the Government expresses the opinion 
of the country, in so far as it is possible to gauge it. This last 
proposition is one that has received the assent of students of the 
Constitution like Mr. Justin McCarthy, and was expressly men- 
tioned by Mr. Gladstone on the occasion of his dissolving Parlia- 
ment in 1874. “Of this diminution of strength,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, “we were painfully and sensibly reminded during the 
Session, by the summary and rapid dismissal in the House of 
Lords of measures which had cost much time and labour in the 
House of Commons.” 

Now that the political position is rapidly approximating to 
that described by Mr. Gladstone, the Government are becoming 
uneasily conscious .of the interrogatories which await them in 
the country. They are reminded at every turn of those beautiful 
perorations, those flowers of speech, those ‘‘images and precious 
thoughts, that shall not die and cannot be destroyed.” 

“Am I to believe,’ asks the old-time admirer, “that all 
this fine talk about clear thinking and so on, of which I have 
full newspaper reports at home, has ended in the biggest muddle 
that Westminster has ever seen? ”’ 

The question is plainly not one to which an answer can be 
given on the spot. The ‘“‘larger concentration ‘on a smaller 
number of objects”—to quote the Prime Minister in his recent 
precautionary mood—is doubtless a magnificent conception, but 
it will hardly appeal to one the price of whose support at the 
General Election still remains in the nature of an unliquidated 
debt. No! theanswer must be given at Westminster itself. And so 
there must be a further ruthless employment of the machinery 
of repression. Hitherto the chief sufferers have been the 
members of the Opposition. Now it is the turn of those who 
have enjoyed a dangerous immunity from discipline in the House 
of Commons, and have indulged, both there and on the platform, 
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the great democratic privilege of free speech. But under a 
Radical Government the floor of the House of Commons becomes 
less convenient for this purpose daily. And so the artless Mr. 
Pease has invited these “ earnest, purposeful and vehement men” 
to walk into the private parlours of Ministers behind Mr. 
Speaker’s chair. This hospitable invitation will probably fail. 
For one thing it comes late in the day; for another it has been 
somewhat discounted by the recent revelations of Mr. Scott, 
M.P., who has not hesitated to describe his own experience in a 
Minister’s room. But the Party managers may spare their pains. 
There is really no need to advertise the virtues of “ friendly 
remonstrance,” or to inculcate the lesson that silence is golden. 
The day of retribution will come, in its own time, and without 
reference to them. Meanwhile they have a friend on whose good 
offices they may rely, and who may be trusted not to fail them. 
The by-election hawk keeps deadly watch above the cowering 
covey, and he is a mortal foe to stragglers. 

It is not to be expected that Mr. Asquith and his friends will 
readily surrender the position which it has cost them so much 
to attain. But day by day it becomes less defensible. Parlia- 
ment has risen, only to meet again in October, after an interval 
which is entirely inadequate to prepare for the work ofan arduous 
Autumn Session. And this, in its turn, will leave Ministers 
still less time in which to consider their proposals—legislative and 
financial alike—before they resume their labours in February. 

And so they proceed from the smoke into the smother. 

Already the historian is collecting his material for the epitaph. 
There need be little waste of words. But the record should 
contain certain simple truths for the warning and guidance of 
future generations of Statesmen. It should place on record 
that a great and historical English Party so far deserted its 
traditions as to go into a General Election, not with a sober 
claim to national responsibility, but Mandate-mad. 

Their victory was great, and for the moment overwhelming. 
But they never knew that a victory is not of necessity a con- 
quest. They neither consolidated their position nor mapped out 
their policy. All this was taken for granted. They never 
thought; for they never gave themselves time to think. 


JoHN 8. ARKWRIGHT. 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 
AN APPRECIATION 


SUDDENLY, and without any apparent reason, the batteries of the 
British Press opened fire upon Lord Charles Beresford. At a 
moment when he was absent under orders from the Admiralty, 
unable to defend himself, engaged in preparing for manceuvres on 
the Scandinavian coast, and when his voice was silenced by the 
King’s Regulations and the rules of active service, a campaign 
was begun against him on the strength of an incident which was 
alleged to have occurred three weeks before, and of which no 
notice was taken at the time by his superiors. That this incident 
of the levée could not be the real cause of the attacks was evident 
from the first to all who carefully studied the conditions. I shall 
suggest in this article what the real explanation is, though I make 
no pretence to any inside information, and I have exchanged no 
sort of communication with the officer who has been tried, con- 
demned and sentenced without his cause being even heard. 

And first let it be remembered that by his past and by his 
record, Lord Charles Beresford is one of the most distinguished 
officers in the British Navy. Born in 1846, he entered the Navy 
in 1859, and when he was only seventeen years old first stood in 
the “limelight.” In other words, for risking his life by jumping 
overboard to save a drowning comrade, he received the Royal 
Humane Society’s medal. A few years later he repeated this 
feat, jumping overboard from a boat, though he was in heavy 
shooting-clothes with his pockets full of cartridges, to support a 
marine. A third time he performed the same exploit, once more 
at the risk of his life, in Dublin Bay. But his personal gallantrv 
will hardly be disputed by even the most prejudiced of his censors. 
Bravery is expected of the British naval officer, and the expecta- 
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tion is rarely or never disappointed. Yet this series of gallant 
deeds in mere boyhood was a fine beginning to a great 
career. 

Passing over his early days in the Navy, we come to the 
bombardment of Alexandria. The only stirring incident of 
a very one-sided conflict was the behaviour of the Condor. 
Observing that the guns in Fort Marabout were annoying the 
British armourclads of the inshore squadron, Lord Charles, on 
his own initiative, ran the Condor in close under the Egyptian 
guns, anchored his little gunboat, and before the enemy could 
train their guns on her, changed her position by warping, thus 
avoiding the big Egyptian shells, any one of which would have 
sunk his craft, while his machine guns and his three heavy guns 
played on the embrasures in the fort. For ninety minutes he 
maintained a vigorous battle with this fort, mounting thirty-two 
guns, sixteen of which were of large size. The audacity of his 
attack was superb. By every rule of the game his ship ought 
to have been sunk in the first five minutes, instead of which she 
remained afloat untouched, and not one of her crew was 
scratched. After an hour and a half’s steady firing, the other 
gunboats were sent in to her assistance, and when the small 
vessels were recalled, she was cheered by the flagship and 
honoured with the signal, ‘Well done, Condor.’ Her com- 
mander was mentioned in despatches and specially promoted 
captain. 

In 1884, Lord Charles was appointed to command the Naval 
Brigade in the expedition which was despatched up the Nile to 
rescue General Gordon, the nation’s hero, destined ere many 
months had passed to be the nation’s martyr. The expedition 
was one of astounding hazards and difficulties. Its result was 
clouded by the supreme disaster of Gordon’s sacrifice, almost 
in sight of the men who had come to save him. But one name 
stood out always from the despatches; one figure was always 
“in the limelight,” because the limelight shines upon him who 
fights with devoted courage, who in the hour of defeat and dis- 
comfiture keeps a cool and brave heart, who finds new resources 
in every emergency, and who never spares himself. 

The work which Lord Charles accomplished in this desert 


expedition was imperfectly understood by his countrymen at 
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home; it was never recognised by the British Admiralty, who 
refused to count the months spent on this expedition as sea-time 
towards his promotion. If he was playing to the gallery he had 
to pay dearly for it. His services won him no favour and 
delayed his promotion, but that perhaps is to be explained by 
his subsequent defiance of the strange people commonly known 
as the Mandarins. 

The world has almost forgotten that swift breathless rush of 
the rescuing force, 1500 strong, through the desert while the 
nation at home hung on the wires. At Abu Klea the dervishes 
delivered a sudden and terrible attack. To the number of 6000 
they charged home upon the British square. The Naval Brigade, 
under Lord Charles, ran a Gardner machine gun to the point 
where it would be most useful in stemming the rush. The gun 
fired a few rounds when it jammed. The officers and seamen 
about it were left outside the square in face of the mass of charg- 
ing fanatics. Lord Charles and the captain of the gun were coolly 
clearing the weapon when the dervishes reached them. About 
him to right and left the men of the Naval Brigade were struck 
down with dervish spears and left dead on the field. He was 
scratched and forced back in the rush of furious men against the 
troops in the square, but the crush was so great that it was 
impossible to kill or be killed. After some critical moments the 
British soldiers opened a withering fire, which relieved the pres- 
sure and enabled the front rank to bayonet or shoot the der- 
vishes who were upon them. Lord Charles’s life was preserved 
by something approaching a miracle. All the other naval officers 
in the brigade, with the exception of the boatswain, were killed 
or disabled. 

A few days later Sir Charles Wilson started with two crazy 
steamers which Gordon had sent down the river to bring the 
garrison of Khartum help. He left Lord Charles behind, con- 
trary, it is believed, to his instructions. The two vessels reached 
the capital of the Sudan, only to find that it had fallen and that 
Gordon was dead. The plight of Wilson was a terrible one. 
The enemy were all about him on the banks of the Nile; he had 
only twenty British soldiers in whom he could place any faith; 
and first one and then the other steamer was wrecked and the party 
left on an island in the Nile, between which and the British camp 
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at Gubat intervened miles of river commanded by a strong 
Dervish fort. 

An officer rowed down the river to carry the news to Lord 
Charles. He was lying ill, and the only available vessel was the 
old steamer Safieh, which was capable of steaming something 
over two knots against the stream of the Nile. She was so 
unsound in hull that at each shot fired from the little guns she 
carried she was in danger of falling to pieces. But Lord Charles 
started at once to the rescue, taking with him a small detachment 
of the Naval Brigade and twenty picked marksmen from the 
troops. When the Safieh neared the dervish fort a furious fire 
was opened uponher. For some time her gunners kept down the 
enemy’s fire by shooting into the embrasures. But as the Safieh 
passed the fort, and reached a position where her machine-guns 
and rifles could no longer bear, the dervishes hit her in the boiler. 
It seemed that all was over. Before, however, she lost way 
she was steered to the opposite shore where she anchored, 
still within range. 

Could the boiler be mended? Ii not, Wilson and all on board 
the Safieh must perish. It could be mended and it was mended. 
Engineer Benbow set to work upon the boiler the minute it was 
cool enough to touch. While Lord Charles fought the dervishes 
from the deck, Benbow cut a plate, bored the holes to take the 
screws and nuts, and did the work with his own hands, as almost 
all the other men in the engine-room, were scalded. At the end 
of twenty-three hours of incredible toil and superhuman exertion 
he reported that the work was accomplished. All those twenty- 
three hours the battle with the dervish fort had continued, and 
for thirteen hours the fire of the enemy was heavy. Night 
intervened before Benbow’s labours were over, and during the 
hours of darkness Lord Charles communicated with Wilson’s 
party and brought them down to the Safieh, leading the enemy 
to suppose from his manceuvres that he was abandoning his little 
vessel, By another clever stratagem he carried the Safieh safely 
past the dervish fort, 

The conduct of Lord Charles was mentioned in despatches 
and in the speeches made in Parliament, when a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the two Services for their work in the Sudan 
campaign. The story was so thuiiling and so moving for its 
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splendid courage and persistency in the face of every imaginable 
peril that it gave welcome relief in the nation’s hour of grief for 
Gordon’s loss. Yet not until 1893 was the full effect of Lord 
Charles Beresford’s action known. In that year Colonel Wingate 
obtained information, from Europeans who had escaped from the 
Mahdi, that after the capture of Khartum the dervishes had 
decided to attack the British desert column with a mass of 30,000 
men, surprising it at dawn. The result of such a surprise attack 
by such a force must have been to add another to the many 
tragedies of the Sudan. The whole column would have perished 
without any vates sacer to tell the story of its devoted deeds. 
But Lord Charles’s conduct in the Safieh led the dervish leader 
to the conclusion that the British were invincible near the water. 
He determined to postpone the attack till they had moved from 
the river. They started suddenly, unexpectedly, and marched 
with such expedition that he was not able to concentrate his 
force and overwhelm them. 

With the honours he had won fresh upon him, Lord Charles 
came home and entered Parliament. The time was a critical 
one for the British Navy. The Liberal Party had neglected the ~ 
force upon which the safety of the country depends, and the 
First Sea Lord of the day, Sir Cooper Key, had been content 
only to frame tame remonstrances which never reached the public 
ear and was under a practical boycott fromthe Navy. According 
to his eulogist and biographer, the late Admiral Colomb, he had 
not studied naval history, and had not the slightest idea that 
“in this Empire in war there was nothing between sea-supremacy 
and ruin.’’ Early in 1886, Lord Charles moved a resolution 
calling for a large naval programme, which was rejected by the 
Commons, with the usual assurances from the ‘responsible 
experts.” So well did the Government foresee the future, with 
such prescience did they control naval affairs, that Mr. Hibbert, 
the Admiralty spokesman in the lower House, declared that the 
two battleships voted in that year would be the last ships of that 
type laid down in England or abroad. 

The Unionists acceded to power, but with Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, the claims of the Navy 
received scant consideration. Lord Charles was appointed 
Junior Sea Lord, and lost no time in stirring up his sluggish 
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superiors. The nation might well thank Providence for sending 

such a gadfly to rouse a noble but sleepy Administration and 

people. His first act was to draw up a report pressing for the 

organisation of a Naval Intelligence Department, for incredible as 

it may seem, there was then no sort of headquarters staff charged 

with the preparation of plans for war; no arrangements for 

mobilisation ; a deficiency of 300 lieutenants; and no supply of 

ammunition. Confidential information ‘showed that whereas all 
the French ships in the first reserve could mobilise in two days, 

England could mobilise three ships in five to seven days. His 
report was of enormous importance, since it first called the 
attention of the country to the vital necessity of thorough 
organisation before war comes, in time of peace, and thus it in 
fact laid the foundations of modern British naval organisation. 

Lord Charles was treated by his superiors with lofty contempt 
asa mere ‘‘ breezy ” windbag. A senioradmiral wrote to tell him 
that he had exaggerated absurdly. The Treasury refused to 
grant money for sucha needless excrescence as Naval Intelligence, 
without which the Fleet had “carried on”’ for two generations. 
The entire science of war was a sealed book to British politicians 
and administrators of that day, and the officer who was so far in 
advance of his time was doomed tosuffer. Othermen might have 
swallowed defeat and held their tongues. That course would 
have pleased the Mandarins. But Lord Charles was not of this 
temper, and he resigned office to emphasise his earnestness and 
his sincerity. It is worth notice that no other Sea Lord has 
followed his example in the subsequent twenty years, though 
in 1893, when the opinions of the Sea Lords were misrepresented 
in Parliament by the politicians, Sir Frederick Richards and all the 
naval officers of his Board threatened to resign, and by their 
conduct, which was not a mere demonstration, speedily brought 
the Government to reason. 

Many thought that Lord Charles had wrecked a great career 
by this act of courage and patriotism, but at least it resulted in 
the creation of the Naval Intelligence Department, though with- 
out the influence and authority which his scheme would have 
given to it, and which would have made it a general staff on the 
German lines, such as the Navy still sorely needs. But unfalter- 
ing and undaunted, he carried his campaign into Parliament. 
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In 1888 he called for an expenditure of £20,000,000 on new con- 
struction for the Navy, dwelling upon the fact that England had 
no marked superiority to even a single Power. This, too, at a 
time when Lord Salisbury, who did not speak idly, was writing 
to Lord Randolph Churchill that “ the outlook on the Continent 
is very black . . . the chances are in favour of war at an early 
date.” The officials and politicians, as usual, contended that 
the British Navy was omnipotent and that the Admiralty did 
not need another penny. Lord Charles was an “enthusiastic 
seaman, given to exaggeration’’—a crank who believed that fore- 
thought was necessary to win in war. Yet his words went home, 
and the very programme which he demanded was introduced a 
few months later by Lord George Hamilton, in the famous Naval 
Defence Act of 1889, which appropriated £21,000,000 to naval 
construction, and gave England the fleet which kept the world’s 
peace in the dangerous crisis in 1896, when Germany proposed 
to two Continental Powers a combined attack upon this country, 
and helped to keep the peace when intervention was being 
considered during the Boer War. 

“The Defence Act and the whole of the reawakened interest 
in the fleet,” wrote the late Sir John Briggs, a distinguished 
Admiralty official, ‘‘ dates from the resignation of Lord Charles, 
who sacrificed himself in his endeavour to benefit the service of 
which he is so distinguished a member.” This is a verdict 
as true as it is generous, and it will be endorsed by all who 
have closely studied the story of British naval administration. 

For some years Lord Charles’s mouth was closed by the 
demands of active service, with the exception of a short interval 
of half-pay in 1893, when in the same crisis which produced Sir 
Frederick Richards’s threat of resignation he urged the needs of 
the Navy upon a great meeting in the City of London. In 1897 
and 1898 he pressed for a supplementary programme, in view of 
the great efforts which Russia was making, and early in 1898 he 
was returned for York, winning a brilliant victory and capturing 
a Liberal seat. Two years later he was appointed second in 
command in the Mediterranean, under Sir John Fisher, the 
present First Sea Lord. It was during the Boer War, at a time 
when there was good reason once more to fear one of those 
coalitions which caused Prince Bismarck nightmares. The 
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Mediterranean Fleet was in an unsatisfactory condition. It 
was weak in battleships, cruisers and destroyers, and the 
supply of coal was altogether insufficient. Both Sir John 
and his second-in-command made strong representations to the 
Admiralty. Mr. Arnold White and Mr. Yerburgh brought home 
their famous ‘‘ message from the Mediterranean,” which pro- 
claimed that the Mediterranean Fleet was too weak to face with 
success a sudden attack. Both the Admirals were blamed for 
their remonstrances by the officials and by ministers. 

The Times wrote: 

Sir John Fisher is too mindful of his strict subordination to Admiralty 
authority to arrogate to himself the right which some less responsible people 
seem to claim, of determining how the naval forces of the Empire shall be dis- 
posed. . . . Sir John Fisher is we should hope about the last man to impair the 


moral of his fleet by making public the opinion, even if he held it, that fifty-four 
destroyers are . . . necessary to its security. 


The agitation was “highly prejudicial to the spirit and discipline 
of the fleet.” The answer to all these criticisms is that the 
Admiral felt his enormous responsibility, was convinced that his 
fleet was too weak to meet it, and that his representations were 
ultimately successful. The fleet was strengthened and the 
danger passed. Yet fortune, which has an ironical side, will 
soon show us precisely the same conditions existing in the 
Channel Fleet; the same protests raised, though raised without 
any such agitation; but the defects allowed to remain. 

Commanding the old Channel squadron in 1904 at the time 
of the North Sea affair, Lord Charles instantly concentrated his 
fleet and made all preparations. His was the only British naval 
force absolutely ready at the critical moment when the Home 
Fleet was weak and unready—through no fault of its Admiral, 
it must be said in fairness—and when the Mediterranean Fleet 
was not only scattered but was unaccountably slow in concen- 
trating. Lord Charles understood the situation and displayed 
initiative and intense energy. 

We come now to the date in 1906 when the command of the 
reconstituted Channel Fleet was in question. Lord Charles was 
offered the command of that fleet and accepted it. Then after 
his acceptance came the news that the fleet was to be very 
greatly reduced and that a large part of it was to be transferred 
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to the reserve known as the Home Fleet. The following short 
table will show the reduction that was made: 


Channel Fleet in 1906 As reconstituted 


Battleships. ‘ , « 5 14 
Armoured cruisers . ; o. = 4 
Cruisers and scouts . : se s 
Destroyers . : . 386 0 


Remembering the “‘message from the Mediterranean,” inspired 
by Sir John Fisher, Lord Charles might reasonably ask whether 
such a fleet was safe, and what had become of the theory that 
an admiral must be given cruisers and destroyers. Against a 
German force under Prince Henry of Prussia which would 
number in 1907 twenty armoured units always with the flag, 
and three more available, he was given eighteen armoured units; 
against six German protected cruisers, he was given three; 
against the large German torpedo flotilla, which is perfectly 
drilled, and which is at Prince Henry’s service, he was given no 
torpedo flotilla at all. For destroyers and cruisers he had to 
rely upon reinforcements sent to him at the last minute, strange 
ships, unaccustomed to manceuvre with his fleet, and for whose 
training and readiness he could not answer. It is perfectly well 
known to everybody—it has been published in the Admiralty 
Press—that because of this extraordinary composition of his 
fleet and because of the division of commands, Lord Charles 
declined to accept the responsibility for the defence of the North 
Sea, which was to have been laid upon him, and refused the 
command of the Channel Fleet. 

The Admiralty is believed to have urged him to reconsider 
his position, and according to various versions of what happened 
which have appeared in print Lord Charles was finally promised 
reinforcements from the other armoured cruiser squadrons and 
battleship fleets. He was also promised destroyers. There is 
said to be a letter signed by the present First Sea Lord in exist- 
ence containing the terms of the compact. 

The understanding has not been kept, though the Channel 
Fleet has been considerably strengthened. It consists to-day— 
nominally at all events—of fourteen battleships, six armoured 
cruisers, six protected cruisers and scouts, thirty destroyers. 
The head and front of Lord Charles’s offence from the Admiralty 
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standpoint is believed to be his insistence upon the original 
bargain which gave the Channel Fleet the minimum force con- 
sistent with the nation’s safety. And it should be observed 
that the fleet which the Admiralty proposed to give him and did 
in the first instance give him, was one which would have pre- 
vented him from giving his officers and men a thorough training. 
With three cruisers and no torpedo craft he could not practise 
his men in night attacks, could not carry out the work of scout- 
ing and screening, and must have run precipitately to the first 
fortified harbour for shelter till succour could reach him, had 
war come suddenly. 

A pretty position for a British admiral in charge of the main 
British fighting fleet! In the day of torpedo attacks not a 
single destroyer, and only the most miserable allowance of small 
cruisers to fend off the assault of foreign destroyers! It is small 
wonder that the Navy League, the Spectator and Standard pro- 
tested, and that their protests found an echo even in the House 
of Commons. Lord Charles Beresford himself never published a 
line or wrote a word except, as we may suppose, to his 
superiors. 

The most vital element of success in war is the concentration 
of force in the largest possible fleet, as close as possible to the 
possible enemy. The Admiralty dispositions dissipated the force 
of the British Fleet into three weak squadrons. The greatest 
difficulty of the admiral in the day of battle will be the handling 
of large masses of ships; the Admiralty arrangements deprived 
Lord Charles of the power to train his subordinate commanders 
and captains in the art of manceuvring with a large force. It is 
essential that in war the British admirals should be able instantly 
to take the initiative; the dispositions left the Channel Fleet in 
such a state that it could not move without risking disaster. It 
is necessary to speak out plainly on all these heads since the 
present campaign against Lord Charles has begun. The disposi- 
tions were condemned by such authorities as Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, who never writes on modern war without carrying 
conviction, by Naval officers of distinction outside the Admiralty, 
and by quite independent French critics, untouched by British 
prejudices. They violated the first principles of war. 

The position of an admiral who is given an insufficient fleet 
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and charged with a plan which he considers disastrous is a cruel 
one. If he calls for more ships he will be accused of cowardice 
—and such imputations were made against Lord Charles. He 
will be said to be animated by personal motives—and such a 
charge has found many to urge it. He will have immense friction 
with his superiors. Yet his duty, I take it,is plain. It has been 
laid down by the greatest master of war, Napoleon, in these 
unflinching terms : 


Every commander-in-chief who undertakes to execute a plan which he con- 
siders bad or disastrous is criminal. He must make representations, insist that 
the plan be changed. 

A Minister or Sovereign gives instructions to which the commander-in-chief 
ought to conform with all his heart and all his strength, but these instructions 
are never military orders and do not require a passive obedience on his part. 

Even a military order must not be passively obeyed, except when it is given 
by a superior who is on the spot at the moment when the order is given, knows 
the state of things, can hear objections and give full explanations to the officer 
charged with executing the order. 


Napoleon would unhesitatingly have commended the course of 
action which Lord Charles is believed to have taken. These 
words of his gain in importance and emphasis when we find them 
repeated by the French General Staff in the volume which tells 
the agonising story of MacMahon’s mad march to Sedan, at the 
behest of a War Office which never weighed the circumstances or 
thought of the enemy’s strength. 

In the last few months it has become known that the Admiralty 
meditate a further division of the British Fleets in Home waters. 
The Channel Fleet is to be again subdivided. The three fleets 
are to become four, and the British Navy a “navy all detach- 
ments.” The principle of concentration is abandoned. It is 
true that our battleships are now massed in Home waters, but 
they are being so scattered between different commands that no 
thorough battle training in tactics can be given to officers and 
men. Probably this plan has provoked new resistance on the 
part of the senior ranks. On the whole it would be surprising if 
there were no such resistance. While the German fleet remains 
one and undivided, for supreme importance has always been 
attached by the German General Staff to the training of “large 
bodies of ships” in conjunction—the phrase occurs again and 
again in the preamble of the German Navy Act of 1900—the 
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British fleets are to be four in number, each inferior to the 
German, composed only of a few ships, and liable to defeat 
in detail. The project appears absolutely inexplicable, though 
it suggests that the first step taken in the reorganisation of the 
Navy should be the formation of a general staff to work out 
plans of war, with authority to make its will felt. Such a staff 
does not exist at present. 

If Lord Charles is not listened to, the project may be carried 
out. Buta great mistake is made if it be supposed that he is 
the only officer in the Navy who condemns the whole scheme; 
and nothing could be more disastrous than that a man distin- 
guished for independence, initiative and fearless self-sacrificing 
action in the nation’s cause should be driven from the Service 
after such a record of brilliant achievement. 

What are the charges against him? Not that he is an incom- 
petent officer, a bad commander-in-chief. Every officer and man 
who has served under him would instantly give that story the 
lie. But this is not even alleged. It would not be denied even 
at the Admiralty that he handles fleets brilliantly, and that he 
has this supreme quality in a leader, of teaching his subordinates 
their work. Other admirals have manceuvred well, but have not 
permitted their junior officers to learn the art of manceuvring; 
they have kept their plans a dark secret, with the result that if 
they had fallen in battle their captains could not have known or 
carried out their intentions. Lord Charles’s plan is the plan of 
Nelson. Is it seriously alleged that Lord Charles is insubordinate ? 
In what, then, does this insubordination lie? In rebuking very 
properly Sir Percy Scott for a most improper signal? In refusing 
to shake hands under very peculiar circumstances with the First 
Sea Lord? If so, and if this constitutes indiscipline, why did not 
the Admiralty Board act forthwith? It is alleged that he 
opposes the Admiralty plans. But no proof whatever has been 
brought forward to show that his opposition to these plans has 
been offered: in an improper manner. He has only done what 
Nelson and Napoleon did and sanctioned; what Cervera and 
McMahon failed to do, and by failing brought immense disaster 
upon their countries. There is nothing against him except 
innuendo; not a definite fact; not a piece of evidence that 
would stand cross-examination. Under such circumstances the 
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attacks upon his character are deplorable, and most outrageous of 
all is the pretence that he is hostile to naval reform. He has not 
been backed by the authorities as he should have been; he has 
been given a weak fleet ; and he has been condemned to see such 
dangerous measures as the wholesale ‘‘scrapping”’ of vessels ser- 
viceable for war (some of which are to-day at sea with the Fleet) ; 
the steady reduction of the British battleship programme, thereby 
destroying that naval supremacy which was due to his efforts ; 
and the disposition of the fleets on an unsound basis, condemned 
by every line that Clausewitz and Mahan ever wrote, and by 
Admiral Fisher’s own contentions when he was in the Medi- 
terranean. But Lord Charles has published nothing; his remon- 
strances against these proceedings have been addressed only to 
those who were responsible for them. 

Is he to be ungenerously condemned for speaking out to his 
superiors what he believes to be the truth? Is he to be pro- 
nounced guilty of indiscipline when he has obeyed the ruling of 
all the great masters of war? 


H. W. WItson. 


CARLETON’S DEFENCE OF QUEBEC 


ALLUDING to the services of Guy Carleton, Lord Dorchester, a 
leading London newspaper recently remarked that even the best- 
informed Englishman would probably feel that no apology was 
needed for ignorance of his very name. This would be good 
hearing for the shade of a man who steered Canada safely through 
the better part of thirty years of almost continuous danger to 
the British connection; who saved her once at the cannon’s 
mouth, and in after years weathered the incessant schemes of a 
United States just baulked of its prey and a revolutionary France 
combined. 

Most Englishmen, however, know that we owe the possession 
of Canada, humanly and broadly speaking, to General Wolfe. 
How nearly we lost the country less than twenty years afterwards 
and who saved it, despite a negligent Government, are facts that 
an ungrateful posterity seem to hold as unworthy of remembrance. 
If Guy Carleton, however, is forgotten in Britain, he is not so in 
Canada, where his memory is cherished as the greatest of her 
rulers in the days when Pro-consuls ruled and their personality 
for good or evil was of vital moment to the State. 

Sir Guy Carleton—afterwards Lord Dorchester—was an 
Anglo-Irishman of Cumbrian origin, and one of “ Pitt’s young 
men.” He had been a valued personal friend of Wolfe, who, in 
the teeth of the King’s opposition from petty and private 
motives, insisted on his support in the Quebec campaign, where, 
though officially Quartermaster-General, his engineering know- 
ledge proved invaluable. He was wounded on the Plains of 
Abraham, served afterwards with distinction in Europe and the 
West Indies, and, as a result, found himself installed, in 1766, as 
successor to Murray in the Chateau St. Luis at Quebec. With 
the details of his administration we are not here concerned, but 
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something must be said of the condition of the colony when, 
after a dozen years of British rule, it found itself confronted 
with the grave perils of the North American revolt. 

The liberal terms granted the French-Canadians at their formal 
transfer to the British Crown had been loosely worded. Murray, 
who had defended Quebec with some distinction and not without 
difficulty through the winter following.its capture in 1759 and 
remained there as Governor, interpreted these terms in generous 
fashion, and Carleton, with equal discretion and sympathy, 
maintained the same attitude. For nearly all practical purposes 
the Canada of that day meant the modern province of Quebec. 
At the period dealt with in this paper its population was about 
80,000. During this first decade of British rule the chief difficulties 
had come from the British themselves, consisting of a few hun- 
dred traders, mainly Anglo-Americans, who had settled in Quebec 
and Montreal. These settlers, with their republican traditions, 
not unnaturally chafed under the benevolent autocracy of Murray 
and Carleton. They were not, on the whole, a good type of the 
race, nor generally men of much character or substance, though 
redundantly endowed with Protestant fervour and proportionately 
ill-pleased at the favour extended to Papists and Frenchmen. 
Their ideal was “ popular government,’ to be confined in prac- 
tice, however, to the handful of their own race and creed. 
They had no great sense of humour, and were constantly 
agitating for the ascendency, not of a majority, nor even of a 
strong and wealthy minority, but of an insignificant fraction of 
shippers and traders. Inevitable social cleavages added to the 
smart, for, unlike so many of the U.E. loyalists of a later 
day, they were rarely eligible in this particular, and the garrison 
snubbed them, while it intermingled freely and not unnaturally 
with the French seigneurs and officers who remained in the 
colony. There was hopeless confusion, too, in the matter of 
French and English law. The general definition laid down by 
the Treaty of Peace had been far too loose for the solution of a 
difficult and complex problem. The colony had become, moreover, 
a dumping-gound for the nominees of political jobbers in England, 
and these men, destitute of the requisite lingual and professional 
qualifications, added to the confusion. The urgent need for 
reform and legal deiinitions had resulted in the weli-known 
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Quebec Act of 1774, in the framing of which Carleton’s opinions 
had considerable weight. 

Its chief points as affecting events dealt with in this paper 
were the legalising of the dime, or tithe, to the clergy, and the 
retention of the French Canadian land-laws. The former merely 
stereotyped what had hitherto been an unwritten law and 
practically altered nothing. The latter was equally a concession 
to the strong prejudices of the whole people. But the recognition 
of the tithe and the seigneurial system was made a conspicuous 
indictment against Great Britain in that formidable list of her 
delinquencies framed by the revolting colonies. What matters 
here, however, is that both measures gave a handle to American 
intriguers and Anglo-Canadian malcontents for the monstrous 
web of fiction they at once began to weave in the minds of the 
credulous and simple Canadian peasantry. It is commonly said 
that the Quebec Act saved Canada to the British Crown. In so 
far as it attached the Church and the Noblesse this is certainly 
true, but to the mass of the people it was so unblushingly and 
successfully misrepresented by the enemies of Britain that they 
refused to strike a blow in defence of the colony at the most 
critical moment of her history. To be precise, while the mass of 
the Canadian peasantry stood sullenly aloof during the American 
invasion of 1775-6, there were far more giving assistance, direct 
and otherwise, to the enemy than there were of the noblesse 
and townsfolk in the ranks of the defenders. Carleton and 
the British Government had the welfare of these people sin- 
cerely at heart, far too much so in the opinion of the small 
community of British traders in Quebec and Montreal, who 
in part openly sympathised with the American movement and 
imitated its tactics. The definite establishment of their 
religion by the Act had been conceded as much for the sake 
of the people as of the priests. The legal preservation oi their 
elaborate land system, which bore mildly on them, and to which 
they were attached, was by intention as much a concession 
to the habitant as to the Seigneur. Both alike hated change 
and wanted none, nor would a murmur have been heard, but for 
the swarm of emissaries from the southward who, under the pre- 
tence of trade, traversed the colony from end to end, poisoning 
the minds of the credulous peasantry with the most preposterous 
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fabrications. The latter proved as clay in the hands of the 
potter before the skilful fictions of these village lawyers and 
orators from New England. They were like the unsophisticated 
trout of their own streams and rose greedily to any fly that was 
put over them. Hitherto they had regarded the Bastonnais as 
an enemy and a heretic, but now he came offering them with 
both hands a Utopia that they had never dreamed of, illustrated 
with a freedom of colour such as even a demagogue under 
ordinary circumstances would have almost blushed to use. Their 
parish priests under British rule were to become monsters of 
exaction, the Seigneurs tyrants. The hated corvées of the old 
French régime were to be revived, while service in the militia was 
only an excuse for riveting on them the chains of permanent 
military service in the distant wars of England. These wiles 
were quite successful. When it is said that for the only time in 
their history the habitants were turned against their own priests, 
or at least made deaf to their appeals, it is not worth while dis- 
cussing the futility of such efforts to counteract the poison as 
Carleton or their Seigneurs attempted. None are so suspicious 
and so obstinate as the very ignorant, and the French-Canadian 
habitant, with his many merits and even shrewdness of a sort, 
was then an infant in the world’s ways, carefully guarded as he 
had been from any knowledge of them by generations of rulers. 
The reader, too, must banish from his mind the Canada of later 
British settlement and enterprise which doubtless rises before it. 
Carleton and his government were fully justified in thinking they 
had to legislate for a French community that would remain for 
all reasonable time an isolated and homogeneous unit within the 
British Empire. The influx of the U.E. loyalists, which 
altered the entire outlook, was a fortuitous event that no human 
eye could have foreseen. Then indeed the alternative policy of 
forcibly Anglicising the French Canadians became at least dis- 
cussable. But by the light of 1774 no volume of British 
immigration was regarded as a possible future contingency, while 
for the trading communities other than French there was every 
facility that a reasonable British subject, whatever his religion 
or language, could desire. A mixed population might be forced 
or moulded into some uniformity with a dominated strain, but a 
homogeneous alien Catholic nation could not be turned into 
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Englishmen and Protestants by Act of Parliament. No one 
indeed thought that they could, though ideas differed widely as 
to how the situation should be dealt with. The New England 
trader of Quebec or Montreal considered that a limited 
oligarchy of his own race and stamp, leavened with republican 
and puritan principles, was the method, if not of making the 
French happy and loyal, of doing justice to himself. Carleton 
and the British Government, however, who hoped to make their 
new subjects loyal by wise and more generous methods, found to 
their mortification in the hour of trial that the tables had been 
turned on them by a system of energetic and hypocritical 
mendacity. 

When war broke out, and in the summer of 1775 Canada 
was directly menaced asa leading feature in the American scheme 
of defence, Carleton found that practically the entire rank and 
file of his militia had been corrupted and refused to stir. “TI 
should be indeed thanktful,”’ he wrote, ‘if it proves no worse than 
this.” It is constantly asserted by English writers that the 
Quebec Act saved Canada, implying that a grateful nation rose 
in defence of the country, as if the case were on all fours with 
the attitude of the French in the war of 1812 for instance! No 
statement could be made much further from the truth, as will be 
shown presently. The only resistance possible was made at 
Quebec, which was the citadel of Canada, and Carleton saved 
Quebec. Of the handful of volunteers that stood by the General, 
and his still smaller handful of regulars, on those historic walls, 
half were Frenchmen. But that is scarcely pertinent to the 
question; the very necessity for that solitary but effective stand 
was due to the refusal of the rural militia and the mass of the 
people to take up arms. If one holds the habitant of that day as 
a normally sophisticated person, he was beyond doubt the most 
prodigious ingrate and fool in history; but as the ignorant victim 
of a sort of grim practical joke it would be futile to be even 
angry with him, though the feelings of his superiors, both French 
and English, at that day were in truth bitter enough. 

Carleton had been deprived in the autumn of 1774 of two of 
his regiments for service in Boston, and when the crisis came his 
regular force did not number one thousand men! The seizure of 


the Champlain forts in May by Ethan Allen was the first warning 
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of immediate danger, and by the autumn the invasion of Canada 
along the old historic lake route was in full progress under 
Schuyler and Montgomery. The Canadian militia, in all about 
15,000, with trifling exceptions, absolutely refused to follow 
their officers into the field. Space will not permit any descrip- 
tion here of the vain attempts to muster them. There remained 
then only the French upper class, zealous to a man, but trifling 
in numbers, with a certain small personal following, anda quite 
uncertain number of British and French townsmen. Carleton, 
whose information had in a great measure prepared him for 
the catastrophe, had already applied to Howe at Boston fora 
couple of regiments. Howe was willing enough, but the Admiral 
requisitioned to convey them was not, so the matter fell through. 
Carleton had an excellent Lieutenant-Governor in Cramahée, one 
of the many unremembered Swiss officers who did yeoman’s 
service in critical moments for Great Britain in North America. 
He now left him at Quebec, not apparently threatened—for 
Arnold’s daring march was as yet unsuspected—and concerned 
himself with the hopeless task of defending Montreal and the 
long frontier. The upper class French of Montreal, a city then 
of some 6000 inhabitants, were mainly loyal and zealous. The 
British, many of them rank rebels, hung back till some scathing 
and eloquent appeals shamed the better sort into action, while 
a few hundred rural militia were with difficulty gathered 
into the town. The forts of Chambly and St. John, in the 
country towards Lake Champlain, were the keys of the frontier. 
To their defence Carleton despatched Major Stopford and Colonel 
Preston respectively, with about half his regulars and a hundred 
or so French volunteers, described as “ gentlemen.”’ Both forts 
fell. Stopford at Chambly perpetrated on his own responsibility 
as ‘‘regrettable an incident ” as British history records, surrender- 
ing a well-furnished fortress at once without a blow, for which 
many people thought he ought to have been shot. But he was a 
peer’s son and was not long afterwards promoted! Preston held 
out creditably, but St. John with its garrison was ultimately 
overpowered. 

That heady Vermonter, Ethan Allen, in the meantime made 
an ill-conceived and childish attempt to capture Montreal with a 
handful of men, but was easily captured and sent prisoner to 
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England. This was a cheering but trifling incident, for Mont- 
gomery and his army were rapidly advancing. The habitants 
of the country south of the St. Lawrence were not merely neutral, 
but in great part active in assisting him, even to taking up arms. 
All thoughts of successfully defending Montreal, a difficult task 
even with a sufficient garrison, were now abandoned. But Canada 
was not lost, according to the time-honoured saying, till Quebec 
was taken, and on November 9, with the Congress troops in sight 
of the city, Carleton and the 130 regulars still left him embarked 
for the ancient capital. It was a risky journey. The Americans 
were watching in force along the shores of the river, and the 
little fleet was soon in difficulties, till it became only a question 
of getting the Governor himself safely through. A French-Cana- 
dian voyageur, nicknamed “the wild pigeon” for his skill in 
rapid and stealthy achievements, was entrusted with the task, 
which he accomplished successfully after dark by paddling his 
precious freight in a canoe with his hands past the American 
posts. The rest together with Colonel Prescott were all captured. 

Carleton eventually arrived at Quebec on November 19. Events 
there had moved rapidly, for Benedict Arnold was now before the 
city with 700 men, the cream and remnant of some 1300, “the 
flower of the Colonial youth,” which he had led with such daring 
through the rough, trackless and then sterile wilderness of the 
Kennebec. Cramahé had been warned just in time, and rendered 
the cowp-de-main, by which Arnold had hoped to seize the capital, 
impossible. But here at any rate was a formidable addition to 
any force that the advancing Montgomery might bring forward. 

Quebec was now the only spot held by the British in all 
Canada. But Cramahé had not been idle, though in greater fear, 
he declared, of the enemies within than of those without the city. 
Carleton at once gave notice to every man who was not prepared 
to take up arms to leave the place within four days. This cleared 
the air and reduced the total population to about 5000. When the 
General took stock of the slender garrison enrolled as combatants 
by his lieutenant, but further thinned by his own determined 
attitude towards the treacherous and the lukewarm, he found the 
force on which the fate of Canada depended thus composed. 

The remnant of the 7th Regiment, which with the 26th, had 
been almost wiped out by the captures in the Montreal district, 
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amounting to sixty young soldiers, with about as many more odd 
men, gunners, marines, and artificers. There was also a newly 
raised corps of quasi-regulars, the “Royal Emigrants ’’ under 
Colonel McLean, recruited partly from a community of Wolfe 
and Amherst’s disbanded Highlanders, who had settled below 
Quebec at the peace, and partly in the American Colonies and 
Newfoundland. 

The roster of the French contingent of volunteers is extant, 
and shows 710 names. The British, of which there is no list 
remaining, are estimated at about 500. In addition to this, two 
small war vessels and some merchant craft were detained in the 
harbour, and their crews, amounting to 400 men, enrolled among 
the defenders. Allowing for sickness and physical incapacity, 
there were probably about 1600 men who had strength and spirit 
to stand by Carleton and were capable of firing a musket. 

Winter was now gripping the fortress city with its iron hand, 
and had already laid its thick white mantle on roof and rampart. 
The river beneath was full of loose ice, soon to be welded into a 
highway, and Quebec was isolated, not merely from all succour, 
but from all intelligence of the outer world. Elsewhere Canada 
was overrun at will by the enemy. Montgomery, with a part of 
his army, joined Arnold before the city early in December, the 
rest of his force remaining at Three Rivers and Montreal under 
Wooster. Including three hundred French-Canadian rebels, his 
strength was probably not over 2000 men. For years Carleton 
had been vainly importuning the Home Government to put Quebec 
in a proper state of defence, as his letters show, and in the mean- 
time had done what he could with his scanty means, and the walls, 
bastions, and dry ditch on the land side had been repaired. The 
water fronts, formed by the meeting of the St. Charles with the 
St. Lawrence, were at that time more sharply defined, and not, 
as now, pressed outward by areas of docks and reclaimed ground. 
The gap at the south-west angle, between Cape Diamond and 
the St. Lawrence, had been closed by stout palisades, while the 
narrow passage between the water and the steeps at the opposite 
or north-eastern end had been closed by batteries on the Sault- 
au-Matelots. 

Montgomery had arrived brimming over with confidence. The 
town, he was convinced, would either open its gates to him as a 
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deliverer or fall an easy victim to assault. But he too wrote to his 
father-in-law, Livingstone of New York, that while Quebec held 
out Canada was unconquered. Son of an Irish squire and M.P., an 
ex-captain of the British army with an old grievance, it is said, 
against it, brave and of good parts, and nowa New York landowner 
connected by marriage with a leading Revolutionary family, his 
selection for command at the opening of the war was natural. A 
flavour of the typical Irish-American would seem to have been 
already upon him as from his headquarters at Holland House, two 
miles from Quebec, he fired off bombastic missives to Carleton, 
and, since the latter would neither receive nor read them, he found 
means to scatter them in the town. In these he offered the 
besieged a last opportunity of saving themselves from destruc- 
tion, a fate which the egotism and vanity of their commander, 
he declared, would surely doom them to. He pointed out their 
‘isolation behind a great extent of walls incapable of defence, 
manned by a motley crew of sailors, the greater part our friends, 
of citizens who wished us within their walls, and a few of the 
worst troops who ever styled themselves soldiers.”’ 
Montgomery’s friends had been all expelled by Carleton, and 
in his estimate of his foes he was to find himself, as regards their 
spirit at any rate, woefully at fault. ‘A wretched garrison 
defending wretched works, prolonging a situation that was to 
end in confusion, fire, and plunder.”’ For himself, so tradition de- 
clares, he swore that he would eat his Christmas dinner “‘ in Quebec 
or hell.” So he brought up his guns and mounted his batteries, 
which one after another were knocked out of action by Carleton’s 
gunners. Arnold and a portion of the army, however, occupied 
St. Roch, the northern suburb of Quebec, mounting more guns there, 
while the Alleghany borderers and Indian fighters from the southern 
colonies, who were present in force, picked off with deadly accuracy 
all who showed themselves on the ramparts. But this did not 
greatly advance matters. Carleton had ample provisions to stand a 
siege, though a little short of firewood. With his long extent of 
works and scanty undisciplined garrison, an assault was most to 
be dreaded, and it was this that Montgomery counted upon for 
success. He deferred the attempt, however, from day to day. 
His confidence, says his biographer, greatly abated, and he even 
began to show signs of despondency, perhaps with some cause! 
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His officers urged immediate action, but the weather was not 
thought propitious, and Montgomery held that a breach in the 
walls ought first to be effected. Scaling ladders too had been 
prepared, and Aaron Burr, the crooked politician of after years, 
the future Vice-President, and slayer of Alexander Hamilton, 
then a young lieutenant in Arnold’s corps, was diligently exer- 
cising a selected corps in their use. 

In the city everything went well. The garrison, both French 
and British, in their zeal surpassed all expectation, mounting 
guard and performing various arduous duties in the bitter weather 
without a murmur. Carleton’s manner and presence, say those 
who were there, inspired them all with confidence and zeal, and 
these were needed, for rumours of an impending night assault 
reached the defenders almost daily, and they were kept constantly 
on the alert. 

Montgomery’s attitude at this moment almost suggests that 
of a man preparing for his fate and in no hurry to anticipate 
the evil moment. The days passed by and he ate his Christmas 
dinner neither in Quebec nor Hades, but at Holland House. 
Various plans of attack were discussed, Montgomery favouring 
an assault on the city at four different points of the western 
defences, three of these movements to be feints, and one only a 
serious attack. Two British renegades, however, from Montreal, 
men of influence, who arrived later, strongly urged an assault 
on the lower town. Their commercial instincts persuaded them 
that if successful the citizens would then force Carleton to 
surrender the upper town to save the lower and business quarters 
from destruction. This scheme, at any rate, was finally adopted. 
Montgomery himself was to lead a force against the palisade at 
Pres-de-ville below Cape Diamond. A feigned attack of the 
inferior troops was to be made from the Plains of Abraham 
against the St. Louis and St. John’s gates, while the other 
serious effort was to be directed by Arnold against the Sault-au- 
Matelot barrier near the water on the further side. 

Now there are extant some half-dozen interesting diaries of 
the siege kept by members of the garrison, and we know precisely 
what took place during every day of it till the British army 
landed in the spring. Most of the record, to be sure, is a 
monotonous tale, the crisis being over early, but the last week 
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of the year tells of a daily or rather nightly expectation of 
attack. There was in truth good cause for anxiety, for twice 
the night had been actually fixed upon, but the escape on each 
occasion of a deserter, who presumably would warn the garrison, 
and actually did so, caused a postponement. In the dark of 
the morning of New Year’s Day, however, about four o’clock, 
the sentries and others on the walls saw mysterious lights, as 
of torches or lanterns moving backwards and forwards through 
the gloom, in various quarters, while at the same moment two 
rockets shot up into the sky from the direction of the St. 
Lawrence. This was the signal that Montgomery was on his 
march along the foot of the cliff from Wolfe’s cove to the 
palisade beneath Cape Diamond, which he was to attack, and 
the warning to Arnold at St. Roch to begin his shorter march 
against the barrier at the Sault-au-Matelot. These manifesta- 
tions were soon afterwards followed by a rattling fire of musketry 
directed against the western walls of the city facing the high, 
undulating plateau loosely known as the Plains of Abraham. 

The alarm was now given, and all was astir; drums beat to 
arms, and the bells in every quarter of Quebec rang out wildly 
into the wintry night. In less than ten minutes, says a diarist, 
every man was at his post, even veterans of seventy. A fine 
snow was falling, and a piercing wind driving it from the north- 
east full in the face of Montgomery, as he led a body of some 
three hundred picked men in long drawn-out files over the ice- 
blocks and snow that obstructed his two-mile march along the 
narrow way between the frozen river and the cliff. In readiness, 
awaiting any attack on the barrier, was a little battery of four 
guns, commanded by a skipper, one Captain Barnsfare, with an 
artillery sergeant and fifteen sailors, while in a blockhouse above 
were thirty French-Canadian volunteers. The near approach of 
the Americans to the barrier was either seen or heard by the 
gunners peering anxiously into the night. At any rate, as Mont- 
gomery himself, and a small group with him, ran rapidly forward 
to within thirty or forty yards of the concealed batteries, a 
withering discharge of grape-shot stretched every one of them on 
the snow. If the main column were ever visible they instantly 
disappeared again into the darkness and were no more heard of, 
though some futile volleys were sent after them. On the next 
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day thirteen bodies were found lying near together completely 
buried under the new-fallen snow, from which a single hand pro- 
truded, and strange to say that stark hand was Montgomery’s! 

Arnold in the meantime, followed by 600 picked men, includ- 
ing a goodly proportion of Virginia backwoodsmen under the 
redoubtable Morgan, made their way towards the Sault-au- 
Matelots, at the further end of the lower town. As they passed 
below the Hotel Dieu and the Palace gate they were exposed to 
a heavy fire from the pickets stationed above, and their ranks as 
they progressed were lit up by fire-balls flung down among them 
from the walls. Encumbered with scaling-ladders they moved 
none too fast, and just before they reached the barrier Arnold was 
hit in the knee, disabled, and carried back to the hospital. His 
men, says one of them, who has also left us an account of the 
whole business from the American standpoint, were greatly de- 
pressed at the sight, and called out “We are sold.” They 
behaved admirably, nevertheless, and carried the first barrier, 
mounted with two guns, after a hard struggle. Morgan now 
took command and found himself in the long narrow street of 
Sault-au-Matelot, the further end of which proved to be closed 
and defended by a large force. Colonel Voyer, who led the 
French volunteers, was there with a strong following, and was 
soon joined by Colonel Caldwell, who commanded the British 
with a party of his own men. Carletonin the meantime remained 
in the upper town, in the centre of and in touch with the three 
points of attack; inspiring the officers who obeyed or carried his 
orders by his imperturbable coolness. 

The fighting outside the barrier and in the street was of a 
confused but vigorous description. The houses were seized and 
occupied, but mainly by the British, though some were taken and 
retaken at the point of the bayonet, or with clubbed muskets. 
But as reinforcements came up, the Americans found themselves 
entirely at a disadvantage, particularly as they realised by this 
time that Montgomery’s attack must have failed. Many of them, 
too, wore British uniforms, taken at the capture of the Richelieu 
forts, which further complicated the situation, for paper badges 
on their hats, inscribed with the motto “liberty or death,” were 


‘not of much avail in such a mélée. Most of them, however, 


had to put up with neither of these glorious alternatives, for 
another force now taking them in the rear, there was nothing left 
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but honourable surrender. Their fourth corps from the Beauport 
shore of the St. Charles arrived too late. Some, however, 
of the combatants escaped across the then treacherous surface of 
the latter river before the rear attack had closed up, but the 
majority, to the number of 400, laid down their arms. Some 40 
Americans killed and as many wounded proved to be the casual- 
ties at the scene of action, but many more bodies were revealed 
at the melting of the snow in the following spring, and Henry, 
an American combatant and chronicler, puts the total casualties 
upon his side for the night as about 170. Of the British less 
than a dozen were killed and wounded. The prisoners were 
marched at once, in the dim light of a wintry dawn, for the snow 
had now ceased, up to the Place d’ Armes and paraded by Carleton. 

Montgomery’s body was discovered as already told, and brought 
in later and buried with due respect in the presence of Carleton; 
his undoubtedly valorous death, as every one knows, being com- 
memorated by an inscription on the face of the rock commanding 
the scene of it. Carleton’s troops, elated with their success, were 
burning to adventure in the open field and attack the American 
position. A weaker man might have yielded to their impor- 
tunities, but Carleton was much too wise. The little force that 
stood round him, zealous enough but mainly amateurs, were the 
sole mainstay of Canada, and there were four months yet before 
any help could arrive, while the Congress troops could be rein- 
forced at any moment. Not aman could be spared for super- 
fluous adventures in the open. The defection of the rural militia 
had been a bitter pill to Carleton, though the devotion and 
admirable spirit of the Quebec garrison must have been no slight 
consolation. 

It is not often that the critical struggle of a long siege 
occurs almost at its commencement. For though the Americans 
invested Quebec till a British fleet sailed up in the spring, there 
was never a moment of real danger or even anxiety after that 
momentous New Year’s morn. Some futile bombarding and a 
few skirmishes with Carleton’s wood parties almost alone break 
the monotony of the daily entries in the journals. The Americans, 
though quartered in the suburbs, suffered a good deal from 
exposure and still more from smallpox. They were reinforced 
both in men and leaders, but no second attack was actually 
ventured, to the great disappointment of the garrison, who fared 
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well on the whole, and kept up an average of 1400 men fit for 
daily duty. Asa matter of fact, the siege seems to have been 
prolonged by Congress from motives rather of policy than of 
hope. The capture of Canada had been a leading item in their 
plan of campaign, and though the end of their occupation of it 
must have been daily in sight, it was thought well to keep up 
the appearance of conquest as long as possible. But it was hard 
on their raw troops, exposed to the rigour of a Quebec winter and 
but poorly provided against it; indeed their fortitude redounds 
greatly to their credit. 

We are not concerned here with the rapidity with which 
Canada was cleared of the enemy when Burgoyne’s forces landed 
at Quebec in May. Nor can it be said of the besiegers of the city 
that nothing became them so much as their departure from before 
it. For they dallied so late, and the long pent-up and excited 
garrison by that time were so strongly reinforced by the new 
arrivals, that the Americans executed a hurried sawve qui 
peut, leaving all their property and much of their equipment 
on the field, at the first assault. 

Thus ended the last siege of Quebec. Had the city fallen in 
January 1776, the occupation of Canada would have been complete. 
There would have been four months in which to strengthen it, and 
who daresay what use in this direction might have been made of the 
ten to twenty thousand Canadian habitants, still further alienated 
by the glamour of victory. The remarkable spirit of these few hun- 
dred mostly raw defenders of Quebec, which breathes through every 
line of the various personal journals, is a great tribute to Carleton’s 
force and magnetism, above all seeing how little love the two 
component parts of his scanty force bore to one another. They 
had only to look at him, says one of them, to gather courage. 
It is interesting, too, to speculate on what might have happened 
had the fatuous and malicious Germaine not deprived him of his 
command in favour of Burgoyne. It is hard to conceive that the 
discreet and experienced Carleton would not have escaped the 
fate of the other and at least brought safely away the fine and 
well-equipped army that surrendered at Saratoga, and in such 
case almost certainly have changed the result of the war and 
possibly the course of history. 


A. G. BRADLEY. 


A NIECE OF HALIFAX 


THERE hangs in my house the portrait of a lady, not very 
young, nor very beautiful, but with a pleasant good-humoured 
face. On the shelves of my library stand divers worn volumes, 
dating from the golden days of good Queen Anne, in which the 
lady of the portrait has neatly inscribed her name—a few pieces 
of my plate bear her arms—and a scattered fragment of her 
lands and hereditaments are in my possession. The ancient 
mansion, in which her childhood and youth and three short 
months of happy married life were passed, no longer exists, but 
within a stone’s-throw of its site, a lengthy Latin inscription upon 
a rather stately mural monument in the parish church records 
her parentage, her love of every virtue, her strict practice of all 
religious duties, her generous *‘ but not prodigal’’ hospitality, 
and constant “though not ostentatious” charity. Herhusband’s 
grief at her loss is duly dwelt upon, and lastly her interment 
beside her parents at Horsham in Sussex is stated. 

Beyond these facts, and that she died of the small-pox very 
soon after her marriage, I knew nothing till lately, when turning 
out the contents of certain tin boxes, supposed to preserve nothing 
but rolls of old title-deeds, I discovered that a small quantity 
of letters had, evidently by accident, been at some remote period 
thrown into the boxes in company with the deeds and lain 
unnoticed and probably untouched for at least a century and a 
half. Their perusal brings to light several little details illuminat- 
ing the story of her life, and as her affairs seem to have interested 
for a space no less a man than the famous Charles Montagu, 
Karl of Halifax, who was her maternal uncle, it may be worth 
gathering up from these faded yellow manuscripts whatever still 
survives. 


Her father, Robert Michell, third son of Edward Michell and 
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his wife Mary, daughter of “Mr. F. Middleton,” was a native of 
Sussex, and according to a MS. note “borne the eleaventh of 
Aprill, 1653, between 12 and one in y* morninge, it being Easter 
Munday and almost one of y° clocke, and baptized the 24 of y® 
same moneth.” He was the fifth of a large family; Katherine 
in 1643, Mary in 1645, Edward in 1647, and John in 1650, having 
preceded him. Theobald was his next younger brother, born 
in 1656, and then came Walsingham in 1658, and lastly Jane 
in 1663. 

The home of the Michells was at Stammerham in the parish 
of Horsham. Edward Michell, the father, was married at 
Horsham; Robert was baptized in Horsham Church and married 
there, August 18, 1675, to his first wife Mary, daughter of Thomas 
White. She was born June 18, 1658, and died at the end of 
April 1679, having borne him two sons, and was buried on 
“‘May-day”’ at Horsham. Nothing of Robert Michell’s early 
life transpires, but it seems probable that his elder brothers 
pre-deceased him, for we eventually find him the owner of the 
family property in and near Horsham, though in his later years 
at all events he seems to have deserted his Sussex home as a 
residence and taken up his abode in the neighbouring county of 
Hampshire, where he acquired an estate by his second marriage 
with Jane, daughter of Arthur Bold, of Petersfield, M.P. for that 
borough in 1670. Mr. Bold died in 1683, and then it was 
perhaps that Robert Michell went to live at Petersfield. He 
was returned as one of its members in the first Parliament of 
William and Mary, and retained his seat till January 1701. 
He was re-elected in November of the same year, but retired 
in May 1705, and apparently quitted the House of Commons 
for good. 

Jane Bold brought him no children, and I am ignorant of 
the date of her marriage and of her death. In 1695 he married 
for the third time Theodosia, daughter of the Hon. George 
Montagu, of Horton, in Northamptonshire, and sister of the 
well-known statesman Charles, Earl of Halifax. By this last 
marriage Robert Michell had an only child, Catherine, the solace 
of his declining years, and after the death of her mother, his only 
remaining companion, for one of his sons was already dead, and 
**Ned,” the survivor, had turned out badly. Catherine was born 
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about the year 1696, and though she was still unmarried at the 
date of her father’s death in 1729, various schemes had been on 
foot for settling her in life. As early as November 1, 1711, we 
find Lord Halifax * writing to Mrs. Michell: 


DEAR SISTER, 

I have forborne giving my opinion on that affair, which you gave 
mean account of,in hopes some accident in the meantime might give you 
better light and direct you better, than I can, without being better informed. 
His conduct has an odd appearance and he seems to be under some other 
Directions than his own inclinations and therefore you must be the more 
cautious. These matters can not be forced and ought not to advance too fast 
on your side, a little backwardness will perhaps draw them on faster than a 
show of being fond of it, which has allways a wrong Air, but all this can only 
be directed by those who see their proceedings, had poor Henley lived, I 
should have been consulted, and I would have done my best to serve pretty 
Kitty, to whom I send my service and desire you will let me know when any- 
thing new happens. I am 

Your most Humble and 
Obedient Servant 
HA.irax. 


Nothing came of the proposal here alluded to; Theodosia 
Michell died, and was buried at Horsham, December 27, 1719, 
and ‘pretty Kitty,” now motherless, henceforth kept house for 
her father. The next letters in the correspondence came from 
some girl friend in the neighbourhood of Petersfield: 


This waits on dear Mrs. Michell with taking the liberty of reminding her of 
the kind and agreeable promise she was so good as to make and hope you will 
continue the same good intentions, the performance of which will be highly 
pleasing and agreeable as well as esteem’d wonderfully obliging and therefore 
beg leave to claim your word as being perswaded that will byass you in any 
affair whatever, and it is to desire and solicit for the favour and honour of your 
company to dine with us on Monday sevenight as being the day of freeing me 
from all Guardianship and tuition, as also to exempt me from the name of 
Infant which with that appellation I have so long been banter’d withall, and 
shall own I am well pleased to lose it, because I mightily depend it will occasion 
me the sattisfaction of seeing you hear. We propose if it can be accomplished 
having a dance, tho’ much doubt the performance thereof, unless your being 


* Charles Montagu, born 1661, third son of the Hon. George Montagu, of 
Horton. He was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1694, and First Lord of the 
Treasury, 1698, and again in 1714; created Baron, 1700, and Earl of Halifax, 
1714. He died 1715, leaving no issue, and was succeeded in the barony, 
under a special remainder, by his nephew George, son of his elder brother 
Edward, 
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present should atract the Gentlemen so far as to come. They really are so very 
scarce in Sussex that otherwise I should be afraid of having hoop against hoop, 
which I must confess I am of oppinion there is no diversion or pleasure at all 
in. Pray order your affairs as to have no thought of returning home very soon 
and bring your nightcap and wrapper along with you, and beleave if you will 
be so good as to pardon and forgive the freedom we are obliged to take, it will 
be construed as a perticular favour if you will be so kind as to let your Horses 
go back again, for I fear it will be impracticable for us to get room for them to 
stand so well as they ought and I wish could do, tho’ if it does not suit your 
conveniency so to do, be assured we will use our utmost endeavour for their 
safty. We shall not dine before two o'clock, thinking it will be impossible for 
you to be hear sooner, the roads being so exceeding bad, and then I hope I may 
depend on what it would be a great disappointment not to injoy, namly your 
good company. 

I am extreemly sorry for your old admirer; I really think you are a little 
concerned in wearing the willow tyed with white. Poor Mrs. I pitty 
extreamly to loose both her favourite sons, and sure the other had a very fair 
chance for all the estate. 

The reason for us sending thus long before is for fear you should be other- 
wise engaged then. I could wish I hope you have ended a mery Xmas and 
happily began a New Year, which that you may do many is the sincere wishes 
of, Dear Madam, who is with pleasure your most obedient and most faithful 
humble servant, 


M. Smita. 
To Mrs. Michell att 


Petersfield, present. 


Dear Mapam, 

I am perswaded you have a very great deal of reason to say 

and also justly conclude us extremely rewd and unfriendly, not to beg the 
feavour of Mr. Michell’s company with your own, and am conscious there would 
need many more appolys and excusses than I am able to express, was it not 
oweing to our being unaquainted with the return home till afterwards, and 
then was in hopes he would have been so free as to have come without a par- 
ticular invitation. My mother begs her service and says she depends mightily 
on seeing you both hear, though you give us so small hopes: yet I insist on 
your promise; so pray be better than your word and recall your disagreeable 
last resolution and make a better new one. We will endeavour to get beds for 
you both : let other people care and take care for themselves, and Mr. Michell 
shall chuse a bedfellow according to his own inclination. Hear will be I hope 
no ugly intractable young lady, if he does not chuse to lay alone. I pleased 
myself, contrary to custom, with the thoughts of not hearing from Petersfield 
this day, and was just going to my uncle Waterfords to spend an hour or two 
privately among ourselves : this is in fact the day I ought to rejoice on and 
value, but being upon a Satterday night was desired to put it off till Monday, as 
being more convenient I hope to all, If you should fish your pond or easeyly 
come by a carp or two, I cannot enough say how welcome and serviceable 
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’twould be to us att this time and in a more especiall manner so as coming in 
the coach, which must and I hope will convey heither her, to whom I am without 
compliment obliged to reckon how much I am her humble Servant, 


M. Siru. 
To Mrs. Michell Spinster 
att Robert Michells, Esq. by bagg 
att Peterstield with care and speed. 


Relations were in these years very strained between Robert 
Michell and his son Edward. The father wrote: 


June 18, 1717. 
NED, 

In consideration of y" sickness I have sent y" £35 as you derected 
and I ec‘ not send you sooner. Ye reasons would bee nothing to y", if I wrote 
them. What I have allowed you is near £100 by y°® year with y® taxes and 
other insident chargeis when out of them. If you had twice the sume it will 
be only to feast Knaves. You must take care of yourself as everybody ought to 
doe, for there is no liveing without it. I never could imploy anybody but 
cheated me if they could. So all that I can say to y", is take care of y'self as 
everybody does, for y® Injureyes men receve is for want of reason and resolution, 


is all that I can say to you. I remain y* 
Loveing ffather 


Rose MIcwHett. 


A year later a still harsher note was couched as follows: 


Epwarp MICHELL, 
I have sent by my man £20, and by him formerly some... . 
This is all you shall at present have of me. I shall be deafe to all intreatyes 
to the contrary, and since you have gott into the hands of my Enemys I cannot 


think I shall furnish you with monys for their use. . . . 1 shall not pretend 
to give you advise for I take you to be a castaway : so farewell. 
Dec. 6%, 1718. 


Lodging at Mr. Sanders house next door to the Grecian Coffeehouse in 
Devereux Court near the Compter. 


Until his father’s death Ned seems to have remained unfor- 
given, and as we Shall presently see, appears to have never made 
the acquaintance of his half-sister Catherine. 

Among the papers next in order of date comes a little memo- 
randum of commissions which “pretty Kitty’ jotted down to 
be executed for her in London under date March 14, 1723, 


A bottle of Hungary water. 

A night close pattern. 

Some thing to ware about the neck.' 

A fan, not to exceed a guinea; the old sticks to have a slit mount. 
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A pocket-booke. 

The stare grown’d Lace to be made up into a sute of drest night-clothes and 
both sutes to be made up English, 

The wach-chane to be mended 

Any pretty thing that is new. 

The two rings to be chang’d w with y® three guineas is to pay for all these 
things, 

Three papers of patches, a rowl. 

*My Lady Wearg lives in Surrey Street. 

All the new songs you get. 


From another memorandum we learn that the commissions 
were thus executed: 


For a peckit-Bock : ‘ : . . R 00 10 00 
For a handkerchiefe_ . . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 01 01 00 
For y® mending and new doing y° watch chain , ‘ 00 03 00 
For a bottle of Hungary water. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 00 01 3 
Forafann . . . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 01 01 0 
For a fann mount ° ‘ ‘ ‘ : . : 00 02 6 
Paching a head and sasnit wire. , ‘ . : 00 01 2 
Starching and makeing head and a wire ‘ . . 00 03 8 
A sattin role : ; ; ‘ . ; R ‘ 00 01 6 
A silver gerdle_. ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ 00 05 O 
A silver rose . ‘ : : , ‘ ; . 00 03 0 
03 14 9 
Rec? in mony : ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; 03 03 
IT owed her . : ; ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 00 03 0 
Rec‘ for ye two Rings . ‘ ‘ ;, : ‘ ' 0105 0 
04 11 0 


Robert Michell was engaged during the summer of the year 
1725 in a negotiation for Kitty’s marriage with an unknown 
‘elderly man.”’ After the fashion of the age his daughter’s 
wishes on the subject are not even alluded to, and the alliance 
fell through only owing to the avarice of “the Governor’’— 
whether this was the famous Governor Pitt,} of diamond fame, is 


not evident from the letters : 
July y® 10% 1725 
Dear KArrTeE, 
My Brother Christopher and I dined at the Gouvernors, where we 
had a very good Dinner and afterwards we disputed the Jointer, and urged 


* Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Montagu, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
and younger brother of Lord Halifax,and of Mrs. Michell, married Sir Clement 
Wearg, Solicitor-General to George I. +t Governor Pitt died in 1726, 


Se 
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all the circumstances, and he would not be brought to no more than to 
settle no more than three pounds for a hundred pound, alledging that interest 
for monies was £3 a £100; there was no more to be used of moneys. So my 
Brother would not be brought to consent to such terms. When a younge 
woman marrys with an elderly man, everybody comploys with a larger com- 
pliance. So my brother would not treat with him any fflarther, so he told him 
and his cousin James. I doe not believe there will be nothing to be done with 
such unreasonable people, so I intend to come home the next Thursday. There 
is nothing to be done here, as I think, and my Brother is of the same mind. 
What to think of the matter I cannot tell, nor where the shoe pinches, We 
would not be imposed on. We must take care not to be in a worse condition 
by an imprudent bargain. We trust in God that he hath blessings Reserved 
for you. I am sorry that I cannot say any more, but my sarvice to my Cousin 
and Love to you. 
I remain your 
Loving ffather 
Rose: MIcHELL. 
These for Mrs. Catherine Michell in Petersfield. 


Her uncle Christopher wrote further : 
20 July, 1725. 
Mapa, 

Yesterday I received yo" kind and obliging letter, I was truly in 
great Hopes of being an Instrument in making you a great and happy Woman 
through y® Incouragement yo' ffather gave me in order to it by offering to give 
you a very considerable Portion; but our good Intentions miscarried. However 
yo" ffather and myself have this satisfaction that y° Miscarriage of y® Matter is 
not to be Imputed to us. In short, the breaking of y® Treaty was, that y° 
Governour would not give us a Penny for a Penniworth. I demanded for yo™ 
Joynture one hundred pounds a yeare Rent-charge for every Thousand Pounds 
of y" portion ; this I had for Mrs. Pyne when she married, and this I allowed 
Lady Castlecomer when I treated with y® Pelhams for that Marriage; now I 
am Resolved not to make worse Termes for my Deare Niece than them Ladys 
had. This is y® true state of y° Matter, and I hope yet before I dye to see you 
a happy woman, if it falls in my Power nothing shall be neglected by, 

Deare Niece, 
Your affectionate Uncle, and ffaithful Servant, 
Cur. Montacu.* 


In December 1725 Kitty was in London and witnessed the 


* Christopher Montagu, elder brother of Lord Halifax, was M.P. for 
Northampton and Commissioner of the Excise. He married Anne, daughter of 
Edward, Earl of Sandwich, and widow of Sir Richard Edgcumbe. 

Mrs. Pyne was Margaret Edgcumbe, Christopher Montagu’s step-daughter. 

Elizabeth, Viscountess Castlecomer, was Theodosia Michell’s eldest sister, 
She died Nov. 10, 1731, and her son Christopher, Viscount Castlecomer 
married Frances Pelham, sister of the Minister Duke of Newcastle. 

VOL. LI 62 
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fashionable play The Distressed Mother, and about the same time 
made a present of her dog ‘‘Quadrille” to a country neighbour. 

There are some letters from Uncle Christopher in the autumn 
of 1726 respecting Mr. Serjeant Miller’s wish to obtain Mr. 
Michell’s interest at Petersfield, where the Serjeant intended to 
stand again “for Parliament-man”’; but on its transpiring that 
the Serjeant had behaved ‘‘basely”? to Mr. Michell and his 
daughter, Christopher ‘reproached his impudence” and apolo- 
gised for having broached the subject. 

In February 1727 Anne Edgcumbe, Christopher’s unmarried 
step-daughter, died, and he wrote to Kitty: 


23 Feb., 1726-7. 
DEAR Mapay, 

I return you thanks for your kind Condolement of my loss in 
Mrs. Edgeumbe’s death. I have indeed at present a great Miss of her, but 
I am y® more grieved for her from thinking y® time is coming that she being 
living (who had a high value for yourself) your enjoying her Company would 
have given me y® opportunity of more frequent enjoyment of your Company, 
which yet I trust and hope you will oblige me with frequently when you come 
to Town, for you have no friend that hath a greater Respect for you than, 


Madam, 
Your affectn. Uncle and most humble Servant, 


Cur. Monracu. 
My humble Service to your Father. 


Under date of September 3, 1727, came a polite note from 
Horton, the old home of Kitty’s mother in Northamptonshire, 
and then the residence of George, second Lord Halifax. His 
daughter Lucy gives her cousin Kitty a civil message from “‘ Papa,” 
and says ‘‘the ticket”’ shall not be forgotten. 

Another cousin, Theobald Michell, now appears as a corre- 
spondent, and we shall hear more of him presently. Robert 
Michell was at that date seventy years of age and upwards; his 
health was breaking, Kitty seems to have undertaken his business 
affairs, and so, after a break of ten years, we find some more 
letters from her brother “ Ned,” the castaway. 

Feb. y® 24 1727-8 

Dear SisTER 

This unexpected letter from me ‘will doubtless surprize you, yet 
when y® pressing occasion shall be considered, I flatter myself ’twill find a 


favourable acceptance ; what extraordinary occurrence prevents me y® happy- 
ness of receiving any answer from my Father, to y® many repeated letters I 
have done myself y* honour to address to him, I know not; and my heart is in 


t 


er ee 
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pain for y° information. Irequested my bare allowance only, which he formerly 
allways vouchsafed me long before this time. There is £15 remaining yet 
behind of my half-years allowance for St Michael last, and y® £15 sent by y® 
hands of Mr. Pilfold I’ve not yet received, but hope I shall in a little time; 
which incapacitates me to pay for Board, and buy many necessaries I stand in 
y® greatest need of; and really this so long delay has brought me into a con- 
dition of imploring a present addition to y® £15 yet behind, which I humbly 
submit to my father’s tenderness and generosity. I tremble to think of doing 
y® least act to displease him, and that your kind offices, joyn’d to my father’s 
indulgence will comfort me with speedy reliefe are y® ardent hopes of, 
Dear Sister, 
Y* unknown and unfortunate Brother, 
Epw MIcHELL 

I desire you will give my most humble duty to my Father and accept my 
love and kind wishes to yourself, I request y" speedy answer and direct to me 
at Rygate in Surrey. : 


Kitty must have returned a more or less satisfactory reply, 
for Ned writes again: 
March y® 6% 1727 
DEAR SISTER, 

The time being now elapsed in which you acquainted me care 
wou’d be taken to send me y® last fifteen pounds of my allowance for St. 
Michael last, I can with satisfaction tell you y’ Mr. Pilfold last week having 
surmounted all difficulties sent me y® other £15 so long in his hands by a safe 
hand and will at any time nowdo y° like by y® remaining like sum ina short time 
after he receives it, and my necessities after so long a detention being very 
pressing, I desire it may come y® same way as speedily as possible and request- 
ing you to give my most humble duty to my Father, 

IT am, though unknowne 
Dear Sister, 
Your affectionate Brother, 
Epw. Micuen. 


A few days later the castaway returns to the charge: 


March y® 29" 1728 
DEAR SISTER, 

According to your advice you gave me in your letter y’ care woud 
be taken to send me y® £15 then remaining, behind of my allowance for 
St. Michael last, I received it both soon and very safe, and desire y' my halfe 
years allowance due at our Lady now past may speedily be sent to me in pay- 
ment y® same way and I shall have it w" expedition and safety, to satisfye those 
crying importunate demands y" have been occasioned by y* too long witholding 
of that of St. Michael last. 

The last y‘ came by Mr. Pilfold lay long in his hands by reason as I am 
assured he couldn't find a proper method of transmitting it; and besides he 
thought much of y® trouble and expence of Postage it occasion’d, and ’tis to be 
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presumed will not care for y® like again, so wouldn’t have him troubled with it; 
and desire my next may come as y® last; and to save y® expence of several 
journeys, desire my halfe year’s allowance now due may be sent me at once, as 
it formerly always us’d to be, and in causing it to be forwarded to my present 
support w*” y® utmost dispatch you will infinitely oblige 
Dear Sister 
Your most affectionate Brother, 
Epw: MIcHELL. 


The appeal to Catherine’s good-nature was evidently not in 
vain, and the poor prodigal again sought her assistance in the 
autumn of the same year. 

Oct y® 30 1728 
“Dear SIsTER 

Having been so long without y* favour of a letter from my good 
Father gives me cause to fear business is more incommodious to him than for- 
merly. Therefore as your kind offices were so far successful in y™ obtaining my 
allowance to be sent to me in a safe manner before, I hope you will now do me 
y® same service in procuring my half year’s allowance for St. Michael last to be 
sent to me by y® same hand as my last as expeditiously as possible, and I shall 
have it very safe : my pressing occasions requiring it most earnestly to be sent 
to me with y® most convenient speed, and desiring you'll give my most humble 


duty to my good Father I am 
Dear Sister 


Your most affectionate Brother 
Epw: MICHELL. 


This letter also met with a favourable response, and Ned was 
to utter only one more cry for help to ‘‘Mrs. Catherine Michell 
at Robt. Michell’s Esq™ in Petersfield in Hampshire” before his 
long-clouded fortunes enjoyed for a very brief spell a period of 
prosperity, to which he had heen a stranger for many years past. 
He wrote: 

Apr. ye 30 1729 

DEAR SISTER, 

The good office you’ve done me on y° like occasion leaves me no room 
to doubt of y" ready concurrence now, in obtaining for me of my good Father 
in y® most expeditious method possible my allowance for our Lady last and cause 
it to be sent me by y® same hands as my last and ’twill come very safe. My 
misfortune of a late sickness, I’ve in y® most pressing manner mention’d to my 
good Father, if you'll please to Endeavour to prevaile with him generously to 
Enable me by a suitable addition on this particular occasion to bear this unex- 
pectel unavoidable heavy expense you'll do an acceptable service to 

Dear Sister 


Your long unhappy Brother 
Epw: MIcHELt. 
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Poor humble “long unhappy” castaway! This was the last 
appeal of the sad series to his ‘‘ good father,” who seems to have 
died unforgiving as he had lived so many a year. Robert Michell 
expired on August 1, 1729, and Catherine inherited his Hampshire 
property (the bulk of which had been settled by Robert on the 
occasion of his last marriage in March 1695), together with the 
manors of Denton and North Stoke in Sussex, both of which he 
had bought in the year 1700. However, the prodigal son was 
after all not cut out of the will, for there are two separate 
bequests to him, one of the mortgage due from Thomas White, 
and the other of leasehold property at Shinford in Sussex. More- 
over, it is certain that Ned succeeded his father in the family 
estate at Horsham. The “castaway” was a castaway no longer 
—only one letter to his sister after the great change in his fortunes 
is forthcoming, and though short, it is pleasant to see that Kitty’s 
apparent endeavours to send poor Ned the grudging ‘‘ allowances” 
of former days as punctually as circumstances allowed, were not 
forgotten by the now prosperous head of the family, whose glance 
at his “ horses”’ bespeaks a very different state of affairs to those 
which induced the despairing appeals of former days. 

Oct. y® 4 1729 

DEAR SISTER, 


I had y® favour of yours which I read with a singular pleasure and 
doubly so since I have y® comfort to find we both joyne in y° same end; I 
immediately paid y™ respects to Mr. Jefferies who was pleased as well as myself 
to hear of y" safe arrival at Petersfield. I am shortly leaving Epsom and going 
to London, to prepare for my journey to Sussex, whence [ shall write to Ellis 
tosend my horses and when I’m there shall give myself y° satisfaction to acquaint 
you and am and always shall be, Dear Sister, 

Your most affectionate Brother and humble Servant, 
Epw: MicHE.t, 


Knotty points now arose as to whether some of the Sussex 
lands had descended to Edward Michell under his father’s first 
marriage settlement, or to Catherine as residuary legatee under the 
will, and one Richard Jupp in his perplexity wrote as follows to 
“Madam Michell”: 


11 Oct 1729 
Mapa, 


I received a Letter from your servant Henry Stoll dated ye 2™4 instant 
October wherein he gives me Notice that the Lands I rented of your late 
Father deceased does belong to you and that I must pay the rert tu yon and to 
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noe body else (which I shall be ready to doe), but Mr. Edward Michell had sent 
me an order before I received yours that the Rent and the farme does belong to 
him and that I must pay him the rent and noe body else, soe that I am contra- 
dicted by you to pay the Rent to noe other person but whom you depute to 
receive it, which I shall be ready to doe upon being Indempnified by you from 


your Humble Servant to command, 
Ricup Jupp. 


Jupp’s perplexities were solved in a startling manner, for 
** Ned” died on the 17th December following, having survived his 
father little more than four months. Perhaps the sudden change 
from poverty and distress to ease and independence had proved 
too great for the “‘ castaway ”’ to bear. 

Fresh difficulties confronted Catherine, who found herself 
likely to become involved in litigation with her cousin Theobald, 
son of Walsingham Michell, and heir-at-law of Edward. He 
wrote to her ‘‘at Lady Wearg’s house in Surrey Street, near the 
Strand,” where she seems to have passed the winter following 
her father’s and her brother’s deaths: 

December y° 26th 1729 
Dear Covsty, 

It is a very great concern to me that I must again beg you to 
excuse my coming to London, for I own I cannot get over my fears of the 
small-pox; but if meeting you at Croydon will doe as well, I will wait upon you 
any day that you will appoint. I should be glad if you had hinted the 
businesse to me, for if it is in relation to my Cousin Ned’s death, Iam so much 
in the dark how those matters stand and so little conversant in affairs of the 
. law that I shall be little able to determine anything at first view. By the news 
of the Countrey I am indeed told that notwithstanding my Cousin cut off the 
Entail, I am heir at law to him, and as such have a claim to what ever he 
claimed in his life time. I have been also farther told that you claim some part 
of the Family Estate by vertue of some deed. I should be very much obliged 
to you if you would be so good as to send me a copy of that deed, that I may 
have a little time to consider of it, before I pay my personal respects to you. 
You may assure yourself that I shall ever doe what in me lyes to preserve the 
friendship that has hitherto subsisted between us, for I am with a sincere 
attachment, Dear Cousin, 

Your most affectionate Kinsman and humble Servant, 
THEO: MicHELL, 


January y® 9* 1729-30 
Dear Cousin, 

I assure you I never desire to have any dispute with you, for your 
friendship is what I have ever valued and always shail: as to what claims 
you may have as administratrix to arrears of rent and White’s Mortgage 
1 know little of them, or indeed of anything else relating to my Cousin’s 
Affairs, I could have wished that you would have been so kind as to have let 
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me know what part of my Uncle’s Estates fell to me as heir at law to my Cousin 
Ned and what part you claimed and by what title you claim them. A freedom 
of that kind is the best way to prevent disputes. I must again desire that you 
will send me copies of what deeds you claim under, which, if I find it necessary 
to have the opinion of Counsell upon, I shall employ Mr. Reeves, a Gentleman 
of so distinguished a character that I am perswaded I shall have your approba- 
tion in my choice, I heartily wish you a happy new year and am 
Your most affec’* Kinsman and humble Servant, 
THEO: MICHELL, 
My wife gives her humble service to you. 


On January 23 Theobald wrote again urging a compromise, 
and stated that believing himself ‘‘to be in the right” he had 
‘entered upon Stammerham since Mr. Ellis’s death.* Three days 
later he wrote that he was extremely sorry to hear that Catherine 
“had been so very much indisposed.” He added, “I approve 
of your proposal and hope all our matters will be adjusted in a 
fair amicable way,” and in a postscript mentioned that he had 
received “a very strange epistle from one Mrs. Hatton. She 
presses very hard for charity,” and seemed likely to prove a 
troublesome legacy to the family on the part of poor “ Ned.” 


Feb y® 7** 1729-30 
Dear Cousin, 

. . « » I shall always esteem your interest my own so hope never will 
at any time clash, and as for the blood of the Hattons they are my entire 
aversion and believe them to be the refuse of the earth. The letter I received 
was from y® mother and not the sister. She pretends she has a bond and judg- 
ment upon my Cousin Michell for five hundred pounds and not four as you 
mention ; I look upon the bond to be vile in itself and not good in law, but you 
may assure yourself after so great disappointment these wretches’ heads are 
full of chimerical inventions. I heartily wish you health and am, dear Cousin, 


your most obedient and humble Servant, 
T. MicueE.t. 


The Michells however seem to have been, in the main, reason- 
able people, and accordingly Catherine and her cousin came to 
terms and divided the estates. The perplexed Jupp’s name re- 
appears in the following letter : 

HorsHaM 
March y® 234 1730-1 

Dear Covstn, 

I thought proper to acquaint you that Jupp, tenant of y° Honeypooles, 
has been with me to pay me some rent, but J refused to receive any till I first 


* “Mr. Ellis” I assume to have been the tenant of Stammerham in Robert 
Michell’s latter days, 
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acquainted you of Mr. Chamberlayne’s division of that Estate, which was £20 
per ann. for me and £8 for you. Ifyou please to enquire of Mr. Chamberlayne 
he will inform you of the same. I heartily wish you health, happinesse, and a 
good husband and am, dear Cousin, 

Your most affect® Kinsman and humble Servant, 


T. MiIcHELL. 
I beg your answer by y° first opportunity: there is fifty acres of y° Honey- 
pooles mentioned in y® conveyance which belongs to me. 


Yes, Kitty was at last going to be married. The wedding 
was about to take place, which had been talked of and debated 
for nearly twenty years. Old Robert Michell’s death, followed 
so quickly by Ned’s, and the consequent train of worries and 
threats of litigation over “‘the Honeypools,” &c., seem to have 
convinced her that the proper hour had come at which to put 
her “possessions into new hands,” in the phrase of one of her 
correspondents. 


In the winter of 1730 she went up to London to make the 
necessary arrangements for her marriage. 


She did not stay on this occasion with Lady Wearg, but 
took lodgings, intending her arrival in London to be a secret, a 


plan defeated, owing to the gossiping tongue of her waiting- 
woman, ‘‘ Mrs. Hannah.” 
Bonp Street, Nov y® 14% 

I received your letter, Dear Madam, last post, and have been out all y° 
morning to see for lodgings, and find it a very difficult thing to meet with a 
lodging which is tolerable, unless you took y® whole House, for when y°® first 
apartment is let, y° other part is of no use in a vast many houses. I have been 
in all about St. James Street, and y® streets which leade out of it, and German 
Street and Berrey Street, and they will not lett part of their Home as they call 
it, and another thing in a good Lodging, they don’t care to lett their Servants 
dress your meat. I have at last found one in Condict Street, which leads into 
Bond Street, a very good part of y° Town, not far off where you gave me Com- 
mission to take one. Y° Lodging is not large, but neat and very clean, and only 
an old Woman and her daughter in y® House and free from y® small pox, they 
assure me. I have y°® first floor, a Room up two pair of Stairs, and a Garratt, 
for five and forty shilling a week. The Bed you lye in is yallow mohair. I 
have seen so many and they will not take under three pound and four pound a 
week, and must take them for a certain time, so that I almost despaired of fixing 
till at last I saw this, that I have mentioned to you, which I hope you will think 
goodenough. If not you can but continue in them till you come to Town and 
then you may please yourself, as I shall take them by y® week; so I have taken 
these from next Monday, which is from y® 16th of y® month. They will not 
keep their Lodgings in expectation of a family coming in, but from y® time you 
like them, so hope, Madam, you will order y* Affairs to come y® sooner or else 
you will pay from y® 16 as if you were in them, for there is no trusting to 
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their words. I am sorry that Mrs. Hannah Smith did not give me a hint in her 
letter that you desired nobody should know of your coming to Town, but before 
I received y* Letter to y® contrary I saw my Lady Wearg and told her. I had 
that day been after Lodgings for you. I am sorry it happened so, but if Mrs. 
Hannah had mentioned y® least thing in y® world, I would not have told anybody. 
The Maid of y® House is to clean y’ Lodgings and dress y" meat, but you must 
find y" Living y'self. Pray let me hear y* next Post how you approve of what 
I have done; one good thing of y" Lodging is, and for y" safety from y* small 
pox, there will be no other Lodgers in y® House but y'self, and very near the 
Church. Believe me, Madam, I have taken more pains and am in greater care 
about pleasing you, than you can imagine, and shall think my trouble well 
bestowed if I have pleased you, I shall conclude y® Scrule with wishing you all 
joy and happiness; hearing you are on y® brink of Matrimony is y® Town-talk, 
and doubt not but y® Happy man in Ellect will merit you, is y° most sincere 


wishes of, Madam, 
Your most humble Servant, 


A. REASON. 
My respects to Dear Mrs. Hannah, I shall not leve Town till y° week after 
next. You are very near my Lady Wearg. 


Nov. y® 19th. 
Dear Mapam, 


I received a Letter last night directed for me and found by y® beginning of 
it that you were not upon y® subject of y° Lodging, and thought you were upon 
a serious point, and at last found it was for my Lady Wearg and I sealed it up 
and sent it to her, believing that she had my letter which she was just sending 
tome. I find ’tis a dangerous thing to bein Love, for ’tis apt to make mistakes, 
Tam glad that you approve of y® Lodgings and y°® agreement I have made. I 
could not have taken more pains if it had been for myself. I shall not go out of 
Town till Saturday sennight if then; so that what further command, you have 
to order about y* lodging or coming to Town you may either acquaint me by 
letter or the Lodging woman, which you please. Her name is Cranmore in 
Cundict Street over against y° Chapple near New Bond Street. I am so near 
her if you communicate y® thought to me about y° time you come to town, or 
what Coals or Beer and y® time you would have y® woman lay it in, either to me 
or her as you shall think fit. Iam glad Mrs. Hannah has fixed to come to town 
with you. I intended her a letter, but since I hope soon to have a sight of her, 
I will defer it. I shall hope for a favour of you, to remember dear Mrs. Michell, 
who, I hope, will believe me a most sincere wisher for your happiness, is all at 
present from 

Madam, 
Your most Humble servant, 
A. Reason. 
Only two more letters exist, addressed to 
M*- Michell at 
M*: Cranwell’s house over ag* 
y° Church in 
Conduit Street 
London 
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and written by the Rev. Thomas Cheyney, a Hampshire clergy- 
man, somehow related to the Michells. The first, dated Winton, 
Feb. 13th (1731), asked Catherine for the next presentation of 
the living of Denton on behalf of “ our kinsman M" R* Edmonds” 
and continued : 


I lived in hopes all y® last Summer of waiting upon you at Winchester in 
y’ passing to Bossington or further westward, but bus’ness of great Importance, 
I know, interven’d, and Bus’ness must not be neglected for Reason. And what 
state y® Business is now in, God knows, I’m sure I don’t and can sincerely 
affirm at this present writing I am so great a Stranger to you as not certainly to 
know y" Name, for amidst such a variety of Reports, what can a man believe ? 
Having been told within a month, that you are just upon y® Brink of Matrimony— 
that you are actually married—that what has been much talk’d of, and, I know 
from y'self—not without foundation, is altogether rejected by you, and is never 
to be. If you shall think proper to let me know which of these three Reports I may 
give most credit to, I shall soon express myself more plainly to you and endeavour 
to pay my compliments in a manner suitable to y® occasion. Whatever con- 
dition this finds you in I hope is happy, and if you change I hope it will be 
for one that is more happy, but that can be found only by Time and Experience: 
If my good wishes can ascertain your happiness you will assuredly find it in 
either state, 

Tam, Madam, 
Y* obliged and obedient 
humble servant, 
THo. CHEYNEY. 

Catherine’s reply informed Mr. Cheyney that the next pre- 
sentation to Denton had been given by her father’s will to her 
cousin Theobald, and then confided to him that she was in 
fact about to be married, and that an “unlucky accident” in 
the shape of a “fall” had been the cause of a postponement of 
the wedding. Mr. Cheyney wrote again on March 9th that 


Y® gentleman into whose hands you are about to put yourself is an absolute 
stranger to me, but as you have distinguished him by your choice, I make no 
doubt that he is in all respects deserving of it. I hope you will ever find him 
a Person of Honour and Integrity, of a Nature and Conditions answerable to y™ 
own; then to spend y" Life with such a Companion promises as much Felicity as 
this world is able to bestow. 


Further trite comments follow on the married state, winding up 
with the remark, ‘‘If I should presume to condemn you for want 
of Wisdom in any respect, it would be for not entering into it 
sooner.” 

On March 30, 1731, Catherine Michell was married to John 
Jolliffe “‘at St Christopher’s Church, Threadneedle Street, by the 
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Rev. John Banson, minister of St. Bartholomew the Less.”” Her 
husband was born in the same year as herself, the younger of 
the two surviving sons of Benjamin Jolliffe of Cofton Hall in 
Worcestershire. He had been educated at Oxford, matriculating 
at University College in October 1712, and had held since 1720 
the post of a Commissioner of Wine Licences, an appointment 
under Government, similar to the Customs and Excise of the 
present days. Upon his marriage his uncle, Sir William Jolliffe, 
a Director of the Bank of England, settled a considerable fortune 
upon him. The newly-married couple were living in Catherine’s 
house at Petersfield when, “ about the 18th day of June, 1731,” 
a letter was received by Mr. Edward Green, apparently the family 
lawyer in London, giving an account of Mrs. Jolliffe’s illness, and 
that “there was an appearance of small-pox and of her being 
desirous of making a will . . . and desiring Mr. Green to take a 
Journey to Petersfield forthwith, and accordingly on the next 
day, being the 19th of the same June, together with Capel 
Billingsley, Gentleman,” Mr. Green “set out for Petersfield afore- 
said and arrived there on the 20th in the morning, was informed, 
as the truth was, that Mrs. Jolliffe had the small-pox and being 
called into her bedchamber she seemed pleased at his coming. 
. . . She then and there declared that notwithstanding she had 
great hopes of Recovery and wanted nothing to accomplish the 
same, yet, as her distemper was of such a Nature and was lyable 
to so many Turns, that she would not any longer omit settling 
her Estate upon her Husband, who deserved all the Estate she 
had!and she wished it was more for his sake.”” The necessary 
legal formalities were carried through, but poor Kitty died six 
days later. Her last act, in the execution of the settlement 
intended on her marriage, despite her dreaded illness and pre- 
carious condition, was in harmony with all that can be learned of 
her past life. She had proved herself a dutiful daughter to her 
hard old father, a kind sisterto the “ castaway” Ned; the crafty 
Halifax and his brother seem to have always had a soft corner 
in their hearts for “pretty Kitty”; giddy Miss Smith and the 
loquacious Mrs. Reason had evidently loved ‘‘dear Mrs. Michell” ; 
and the ‘‘Moeror infandus,” which still records the widower’s 
grief on her monument at Petersfield, was probably a faithful 
tribute to the memory of a kind and generous spirit. 

HyYLTon. 


THE WELL OF ENGLISH DEFILED 


Ir was rumoured, a short time ago, that a Society was in process 
of formation for maintaining the purity of the English language, 
and the dignity of English style; and, in due course, it was under- 
stood that the names of an imposing array of writers supporting 
the aims of the Society had been printed, though not published. 
But, since then, nothing more has been heard of the praiseworthy 
intention, and it can only be inferred that its promoters were 
baulked in their project by being offered the co-operation of 
writers, notorious enough in publishers’ lists and the catalogues 
of circulating libraries, but the very offenders against the purity 
of language and lucidity of style for the upholding of which the 
Society had been conceived. The times proved tobe out of joint 
for such an enterprise; and the Society, I conclude, lacked the 
moral courage to employ the means indispensable to its end. It 
is difficult to tell a popular and self-satisfied author whom you 
are continually meeting at dinner, at luncheon, or at the club, 
that he writes abominably. 

That the evil against which the protest was to be directed 
does exist, will scarcely be denied by any one who accepts the 
dictum of Swift that “‘ Proper words in their proper place is the 
definition of style.” Words inappropriate or in the wrong place, 
though it would be hardly possible for such words to be in the 
right one, are much in favour just now, alike with readers, 
reviewers, and critics. For this condition of things is any remedy 
possible ? No direct remedy, as far as one can see. Spoken or 
written protest, made by no matter what number of serious 
authors, would be absolutely idle. The offenders are too well 
satisfied with themselves, and with the result of their labours, to 
be affected by the frowns of stately authority or appeals to tradi- 
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tion; and, while the bulk of readers would scarcely glance at the 
protest, critics and reviewers, for the most part, would make © 
merry over it, as the brutem fulmen of a medley of classical prigs. 

Quite recently, one read in a well-known periodical, supposed to 

be devoted to the interests of Literature, a strikingly sound paper 

on the fundamental function and limitations of prose, as compared 

with those of poetry. Yet one had scarcely digested this timely 

wisdom, before, in the self-same quarter, one was asked, with 

iterated and reiterated fervour, to fall down and worship a living 

instance of what was called supreme mastery over prose style, 

glaringly incompatible with the wholesome doctrine expounded in 

the preceding essay. The majority of readers are passive recipients 

to whatever they read in print, especially if it be printed in 

publications supposed to be influential; and illogical fervour, if 

fervent enough, is quickly contagious among the susceptible and 

receptive. Hence I do not doubt that, while the sound but 

quietly written essay is already forgotten, save by the person who 

wrote it and a few others who cordially agreed with it, the fervid 

admiration of anything but a good example of style that followed 
is gaining fresh converts every day, and will long retain them in 
that condition. Obviously, no help is to be looked for from 
reviewers or critical journals, when authors whose writing is the 
very reverse of lucid, and who consider themselves free to defile 
the well of English whenever it pleases them, are eulogised in 
language that would almost be excessive if applied to Gibbon, 
Goldsmith, or Lamb. 

It is rarely, if ever, that eccentricity in one of the arts is un- 
accompanied by a similar manifestation in the other arts, or that a 
confusion of the limitations of each of them is not at the same time 
being exhibited. I should say the mischief began when painting, 
modern painting at least, took precedence of literature in popular 
taste. In the hope, I suppose, of not being driven out of the field 
altogether, and in obedience to the perhaps unconscious instinct 
of self-preservation, several writers then began to write pic- 
torially, and laboured to be as picturesque as pictures themselves. 
As a matter of fact, painting must always be under obligation to, 
and draw its inspiration from, literature, literature being the 
greatest, fullest, and most commanding of the arts. The pre- 
Raphaelite painters freely acknowledged the influence the poetry 
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of Keats had exercised over them; and Tennyson, always instinct- 
ively abreast of the currents of his time, gradually wrote as pic- 
torially as possible, though he had from the very outset shared in 
some degree with Keats the influence exercised by poetry over 
painting. No charge, however, could fairly be made against 
Tennyson for being too picturesque in his poetry. But, with 
writers of lower degree, and with prose writers on an extensive 
scale, the phenomenon of imitation was plainly discernible. No 
longer satisfied with ‘‘ proper words in the proper place,” they first 
filled their pages with patches of strong colour, and ended by 
employing every strong epithet they could think of, appealing to 
the example of Ruskin, whom they only travestied, since Ruskin, 
as a rule, used colour in his prose writings only to give natural 
expression to his thoughts or descriptions. Poets also, even 
genuine poets, betook themselves to writing prose of this highly 
coloured character; and the critics rapidly followed suit, and 
gushed, as the phrase is, over the luscious result; both poet 
and critic forgetting that neither Wordsworth, nor Byron, 
nor Scott, nor Coleridge required or had recourse to so 
extraneous and foreign an auxiliary to decorate their prose. I 
remember John Addington Symonds, a few years before his 
death, saying that he greatly regretted having himself succumbed 
to the prevailing foible among prose writers, naming one well- 
known author whom he warmly commended for having uniformly 
resisted it. ' 

The picturesque mode of writing has by no means passed away ; 
and the paint-pot still stands side by side with the inkstand on 
the writing-table of only too many authors. But another of the 
arts has more recently competed with painting for the mischievous 
privilege of spoiling the prose writings of the time. Painting is 
less intellectual and more sensuous than literature, and accord- 
ingly was welcomed as an ally by an age too indolent or too busy 
to be intellectual, but not too lazy or too much occupied to be 
sensuous. Music is yet more sensuous and emotional than paint- 
ing; and the two have operated jointly in vitiating the prose 
writing of—what a word!—our “stylists.” Over the writing- 
tables of such authors should be prominently displayed the words 
of Vauvenargues: 
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Pour savoir si une pensée est nouvelle, il n’y a qu’d |’exprimer bien 
simplement. 

(In order to know if a thought is new, one has only to express it quite 
simply.) 

What is this but to say the same thing, and to propound the 
same standard concerning good style in writing, as Swift, in the 
words already cited from him. 

To these quotations may perhaps be usefully added here 
what Nietzsche says in one of his intermittent moments of 
lucidity : 

The misfortune of lucid writers is that people think them superficial, and 
consequently take no trouble in reading them; while the chance for obscure 
writers is that the reader has to labour hard in order to understand them, 
and eredits them with contributing the pleasure he derives from his own 
diligence. 

A reader of to-day must have a restricted field of book- 
perusal, who would have any difficulty in naming some prominent 
and much belauded authors, whom the above “cap’’ would fit 
exactly. 

Whenever a perversion of sound taste becomes general, a 
phrase is invariably invented to justify it, and to render it still 
more popular; and the crowd readily echo and adopt it, humbly 
assuming that, since it is used by persons supposed to have some 
mark of superiority, it embodies a legitimate thought. Hence 
the catch phrases ‘“word-painting’’ and “ prose-poetry”’ that 
have been current of late years, and that have done so much to 
lead the conclusions of the average reader astray. It is not the 
business of words to paint, any more than it is the office of paint 
to speak, or to write.. “‘ Word-painting”’ is an expression invented 
to excuse, intended to extol, a thoroughly bad style of writing, 
and would have shocked Greek or Roman prose-writers, have 
excited the astonishment of Thucidydes, amazed Livy or Seneca, 
and moved Tacitus to disdain. It would have been repudiated 
by Addison, satirised by Steele, and dismissed in an epigram by 
Gibbon. It is nothing more than the name for bastard writing 
and a mongrel style. 

*“* Prose-Poetry”’ has been equally current in the literary and 
critical jargon of the time. How can there possibly be such a 
thing as prose-poetry? It is just as impossible as white-black 
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or left-right. There can be poetic prose, and there can be 
prosaic verse; but that is a totally different matter. Yet, partly 
from a desire to seem to be original and say something new, 
though it has long ceased to seem the one or to be the other, 
people, seeing in the elegant phraseology of the day, that it 
‘caught on,” adopted it; and many of them apparently imagine 
that, in using it, they are saying something original, though what 
was spurious coinage at first, has long since lost the external 
face-polish that coins, whether spurious or sound, commonly 
wear when they are first issued from the mint. The amount of 
bad prose that has been written, and admired, during the last 
few years, under the patronage of the phrases “ prose-poetry ” 
and “prose-poems,” is enormous. But their number is no 
justification of them; though no doubt it is true that what 
a great Latin classic says, “Quod multis peccatur inultum est” 
—‘ What is done by everybody escapes reprehension,’ and 
has hardened them in their muddying of the well of English 
undefiled. Into the well out of which we have all drunk they 
unremorsefully cast mud and rubbish snatched up from the 
roadside. 

One wonders sometimes whether the perpetrators of these 
offences against good writing and good sense have ever read, or 
even heard of Lessing’s Laocodn, and wishes they could be com- 
pelled to read it from the first word tothe last. In it they would 
learn that each of the Arts has its limitations and its special 
function; that it is not the function of Literature to paint, nor 
of Painting to write; and that Architecture, Sculpture and Music 
are subject to the same law. All these Arts can co-operate and 
assist each other, but only by each of them preserving its 
individuality and maintaining its dignity. 

It would not be either fair or accurate to abstain from 
adding that there are living writers both of poetry and prose 
against whom the charge of defiling the English language 
and outraging English style could not in the smallest 
degree be urged. But one never hears them cited as supreme 
masters of English prose or verse. That distinction, such as 
it is, is assigned to writers who “o’erdo Termagant,” “ out- 
Herod Herod,” and “tear a passion to tatters.” It would 
be invidious to name good writers still with us, and equally so 
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to name living ones who are the most conspicuous offenders 
against really good writing. One must therefore appeal to the 
long line of dead authors the excellence of whose prose style 
has never been contested; such as Addison, Steele, Sterne, 
Smollett, Gibbon, Leigh Hunt, de Quincey, Newman, Ruskin 
(with certain reservations), Matthew Arnold; all of whom 
managed to express their thoughts without posturing and 
attitudinising, but in the “simple and sincere” manner which 
even the sublime Milton affirms must pervade all good writing, 
whether poetry or prose. That Shakespeare was of the same 
opinion is obvious to any one who understands the directions of 
Hamlet to the players; for the same law holds good even more 
strongly in writing than in acting. Hamlet tells the players of a 
speech he had once heard that was “excellent,” adding “one said 
there was ‘no sallet’ init to make it savoury, nor no matterin the 
phrase that might indite the author of affectation,’ but “an 
honest method, as wholesome as sweet, and by very much more 
handsome than fine.’ When Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, or 
Shelley, wrote prose, they gave their readers no “ word-painting,”’ 
and no “ prose-poetry,” but whatit professed to be, good, honest, 
straightforward prose, forcible, and full of matter, but lucid and 
unaffected. Let all those who, scornful of passing plaudits, write 
either verse or prose, do likewise, though they will assuredly not 
be hailed in leading articles as “the greatest living masters of 
English prose-style.” Such a phrase, when applied to authors 
who, whether men of genius or not, habitually write obscurely 
and with deliberate eccentricity, is an outrage on the well of 
English undefiled. 

The decay of familiarity with Greek and Latin has probably 
had much to do with the deterioration of style in many English 
authors of to-day; and the emancipation of the individual from 
the trammels of authority, advantageous perhaps, in some respects, 
alike for the individual and society, which set in with the French 
Revolution, has, likewise, largely ministered to the mischief. 
Already, even in George Sand’s time, it was growing in French 
letters, since we find her saying, “‘Soyez correct; c’est plus rare 
que d’étre eccentrique. Plaire par le mauvais gout est devenu 
plus commun que de recevoir la croix d’honneur.” Yet the 


sense of form, so lamentably absent from the great qualities of 
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our own race, is far from extinct in France, which makes one 
wish that English writers, practically ignorant of the dead 
languages, could be compelled to read nothing but French 
prose for a certain number of years. Then, perhaps, our 
eccentric tumblers and acrobats in writing would, as Shake- 
Speare says, ‘“‘learn that honourable stop, not to outsport 
discretion.” 

One of the greatest prose writers of antiquity has used the 
phrase, in describing a good style, Clarescit wrendo—that is to 
say, the greater writers brighten as they burn. The so-called 
masters of style to-day are distressingly, and avowedly, fuliginous. 

One can hardly do better than close one’s remarks with 
examples of good prose style, so that one’s meaning may be made 
yet more clear. One of the marks of a good styleis the ease with 
which it lends itself to translation intoanother tongue. Many of 
my readers will be familiar with the final passage of the Lnfe of 
Agricola, his father-in-law, by Tacitus, in the original. But to 
many it will be inaccessible in the Latin tongue. This is how 
it surrenders itself to our own language: 


If there be any habitation for the spirits of just men, if, as the philosophers 
aver, great souls perish not along with the bodily life, mayest thou rest in 
peace, and recall us, who were dear to thee, away from weak regrets and 
womanish tears back to the thought of thy virtues, which are no subject for 
sorrow or for sighing! Not with the fleeting breath of praise would we do 
thee honour, but with life-long admiration, and the effort, if strength be given 
us, to emulate thee. Thus shall each man that is of thy kin do thee truest 
service and prove his piety. To thy widow and thy daughter I would say this ; 
Keep sacred the memory of the husband and the father by pondering all that 
he said or did, each of you in your heart; and let the lineaments and the 
expression of his character rather than of his person be enshrined there. Not 
that I would say aught against the portraits that are fashioned of marble or of 
bronze; but these material things are as much subject to the law of decay and 
death as the features they represent : the soul’s image is imperishable, and that 
you may embody and express not in gross matter, by the craftsman’s hand, but 
in the spiritual nature of your inmost self. All of Agricola that we loved, all 
that we admired, abides and will abide in the hearts of men, in the endless 
course of time, in the pages of fame. Many a hero of old has gone down into 
oblivion like the common herd: the story of Agricola has been transmitted to 
those who come after, and he shall live. 


The same test may be applied to the translation by Jowett of 
the Funeral Oration delivered by Pericles over the Athenians who 
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fell in a great and glorious war. Of original examples in our 
tongue, Newman offers innumerable instances, whether in his 
inquiry, What is Interature? or in others of his faultless works. 
The essay of Addison on Westminster Abbey may always be read 
with pleasure and advantage. To turn to such is to find refresh- 
ment for the mind and solace for good taste, and serves to protect 
a discriminating reader against the eccentricities and self-conscious 
attitudinising of too many living writers and their amazing 
eulogists, who surely must know that the “ eccentrics”’ in literature 
have never been assigned a lasting place in it, except as eccentrics 
and curiosities. Eccentricity, which is a form of spurious 
originality, is so easy. But, as Horace said long ago, “ Difficile 
est proprie communia dicere,”’ which is true of the common and 
the uncommon alike. 

ACADEMIOUS. 


THE BURDEN OF THE FAMILY 


In an article published in a recent number of the National Review 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey asked his readers “to make their effect 
on the family the touchstone by which proposals for Socialistic 
legislation shall be judged.” The request is reasonable and there- 
fore demands an answer from those who, while they prize the 
family as an essential element of Society, believe also that good 
may follow a wise extension of the functions of Government. 
It is the more necessary to accept this challenge because of a 
growing tendency, not confined to any one school of thought, to 
assume that no act of the State can lighten the burden of parent- 
hood without at the same time impairing the vitality of the 
home. If, for example, there is talk of using the rates to feed 
hungry children, the one side asserts that we shall thereby 
undermine the independence of the family; while the other, 
accepting this conclusion without demur, urge that it is better 
to injure the character of the father than to sacrifice the health 
of the child. Proposals of a similar kind meet with the same 
criticism, and receive in reply the same damaging admission. 
We are apparently caught on the horns of a dilemma; either 
certain needs of existence must go unsatisfied, or the family-bond 
must be loosened and perhaps torn asunder. Now I am anxious 
to show that there is no call for us to perch on either of these 
singularly unpleasant horns. I hope to prove, first, that, unless 
we invoke the aid of the State, we must expect to watch among 
large sections of the community a steady decay of family life; 
and secondly, that not the least of the dangers which menace 
the sanctity of the home lurks in the unwise advocacy of its 
most ardent supporters. 

The strength of the family-relation depends, iii speaking, 
on three factors: 
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I. At the outset parental affection is due to instinct. It is 
the response to the wild and uncontrollable “will to live,” that 
insistent cry to be brought into the world and cared for of the 
generations yet to come. Man shares this instinct with the brute 
creation; and, being the oldest instinct, it is also the strongest. 
All the elemental passions, on which depends the survival of the 
race, gather round the cradle of the new-born babe. But an 
instinct, however peremptory, is not a continuing force; it is 
essentially transitory in character, exists in order to lead to 
action, and, failing to lead to action, speedily disappears. The 
parental instinct is the motive of parental care; and parental 
care, in turn, becomes the motive of parental affection. The 
instinct leads through action to love, and love supplies the new 
impulse towards further action. But the claims of love are not 
as imperious as the claims of instinct. Instinct can hardly be 
gainsaid, but love, though it may suffer long, will not suffer always 
or suffer everything. It requires some fuel to keep its flame alive, 
must evoke some response, result in some pleasurable feeling. If 
it were of the nature of the child to be the invariable cause of 
unqualified pain to the parent, we cannot imagine that the 
family-relation would have survived. Similarly, if anywhere it 
be of the essence of the conditions under which the family is 
placed that misery predominates, we cannot look for the display 
of any healthy or vigorous home-life. The pain caused by the 
presence of children will be greater than the pleasure afforded by 
their possession. The fierce impulse of instinct will soon expend 
its force; and the more lasting affection, necessary to the well- 
being of the family, will either never develop, or, if it has 
developed, be gradually undermined and ultimately destroyed. 

Another element in the life of the family, having much in 
common with the above, is best discussed in conjunction with it. 
It may be called the sense of ownership, or the pride of achieve- 
ment. Whatever we have gained with the sweat of our brow is 
differently related to us from the possessions which. have come to 
us without labour or suffering, and is prized at a value out of all 
proportion to its intrinsic merit. This is, in particular, the case 
with our own children. They stand before us as the embodiment 
of our years of toil; they are its crown and benediction. Ina 
sense, the value we put upon a thing is proportionate to the 
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efforts we have expended to make it our own. But here again 
humanity is hedged in with limitations. The struggle may easily 
be pushed too far; the physical and mental fatigue may become 
so intense that all pleasure success can bring is swallowed up. 
The daily drudgery, carried on to keep the home together, destroys 
the faculty of enjoyment; and if, in addition, there is the con- 
tinual menace of complete failure and the continual presence of 
partial failure, even the pride of achievement is wanting. Some 
care, some toil, and some sacrifice are necessary to the building 
up of the home, but they must be limited in amount or the 
feelings, which should lead to lasting love, will end, if not in 
active dislike, at any rate in a fretting weariness of the soul. 

II. The second factor in the life of a family turns on the 
character of the parents. There is no need to labour the point; 
it is sufficiently obvious that, if in a small self-centred community 
like the home the rulers are negligent or worthless, the whole 
must suffer. 

III. The remaining factor is public opinion. The value people 
put upon any institution like the family, and the sacrifices they 
are prepared to make in its cause, depend on the general esti- 
mation in which it is held, and rise and fall with every change of 
sentiment. 

To sum up: We may injure the family (1) by making the 
home-life too easy, or by making it too hard; (2) by sapping the 
good character of the parents; and (3) by presenting the family- 
relation in so unfavourable a light that we lower its value in 
popular estimation. 

If we desire to confirm the accuracy of this analysis we must 
examine the different degrees of strength exhibited by the family- 
relation as found among the various classes of society. In thus 
assaying the family we must test its value by its fruits; in other 
words, by the richness and the variety of the phenomena of which 
the homeisthe centre. Careful investigation of the subject along 
these lines and the experience of long residence in a poor part of 
London have impressed on my mind tolerably definite conclusions. 
Some of these have been published in an essay contributed to 
Studies of Boy Infe,and others in The Town Child. Speaking gene- 
rally, family-life is weakest, indeed can hardly be said to flourish 
at all, among the members of the lowest class, comprising the 
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casual worker, the habitual loafer, and the criminal. It leads a 
starved and precarious existence, sometimes succeeding, but as 
often failing, in the class immediately above—the class which 
includes the respectable unskilled labourer. It is not till we reach 
the artisan that we can detect signs of a continuous and healthy 
family-life. Climbing a step further up the ladder of wealth, we 
find the class which keeps one servant, or at most two. Here 
the conditions are the most favourable for the home; the successes 
are most numerous and most prominent, the failures most rare. 
With added increments of wealth and social position a slackening 
of the relation sets in, and the family must struggle more or less 
hardly with an environment less friendly to the home. While in the 
household of the millionaire, so far as it is possible to judge of that 
exalted personage, the difficulties once more attain a maximum, and 
the ultimate result, using the family as the touchstone, presents 
features essentially the same as those found among the casual 
workers. Speaking broadly, and allowing fully for the numerous 
exceptions that occur, the curve representing the strength of the 
family-bond touches or drops below the zero line in the case of 
the lowest section of the community, fluctuates a little above that 
zero with the unskilled labourer, rises steadily with the artisan, 
and culminates somewhere in the lower half of the middle classes. 
As wealth increases the curve bends downwards, and with the 
millionaire approaches again the zero line. 

These facts are in entire accord with the results of the pre- 
ceding analysis. The wreckage of family-life in the case of the 
casual labourer is due to two causes. The smallness of the 
earnings and their irregularity rigidly limit the expenditure on 
rent, and over-crowding is the consequence. The one or two 
rooms in which the family is housed are not large enough for a 
home; the members are thrust outside into the street, and visit 
the tenement only to snatch up fragments of precarious food, or to 
sleep. The very conditions required to make even possible the 
struggle for a home are absent; and, if this initial difficulty were 
surmounted, the demoralising effect of casual employment has 
undermined the physical and moral strength such a struggle 
would demand. 

Among the unskilled labourers earning small and regular 
wages we find character, and, in general, amazingly good cha- 
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racter, reaching not infrequently a pitch of patient endurance 
equalled in no other section of the community. But the struggle 
is over-burdensome, and the home-life falls to pieces amid the 
stress and strain of existence. I cannot imagine that any one 
who, like myself, has watched the daily drudgery could arrive at 
any other conclusion. For the benefit of those unfamiliar with 
the details I may, perhaps, be allowed to quote a description 
taken from my book on the town child: 


The routine work typical of innumerable families among the working 
classes may be epitomised briefly in the following summary. The day begins 
before the night is well gone. The father leaves early to reach his work and 
the mother frequently, though not always, rises betimes to warm him a cup of 
tea before he starts. She then wakes the children, gives them their breakfast, 
and gets them ready for school. Next the baby must be dressed, the cups and 
plates washed, the beds made, and the rooms generally tidied up and cleaned. 
Before this task is finished the mid-day dinner demands attention, and ere this 
is ready, the children themselves are home. Into the kitchen they drive, as 
children will do, with cheery noise and lusty shouts after their morning’s 
confinement, interrupting and worrying the mother until the hour of afternoon 
school is come. Another period of washing-up supervenes, and the house-work, 
left incompleted, must be performed. After tea the babel of confusion, 
inseparable from a number of boys and girls shut up in a small room and 
provided with scanty means of amusement, renders impossible the enjoyment of 
undisturbed peace. By-and-by the children must be put to bed and the supper 
cooked, against the return of her husband. Then recurs a final washing-up of 
crockery, varied with occasional interruptions from those upstairs, who are 
engaged in animated quarrels instead of going to sleep ; and the evening is far 
advanced before the weary mother is able to seek her couch. Add to this 
routine, carried on year in year out, the weekly washing-day, the weekly 
bathing-night, the periodic scrubbing and cleaning of the whole house, and the 
continual mending and patching and darning; evaluate, in terms of mental 
wear and tear, the harassing struggle to make the small means at her disposal 
cover the rent, provide boots and clothing, and supply the ordinary necessities 
of existence ; interpolate the inevitable accidents of life—days of sickness for 
herself and for her children, possible weeks of out-of-work for her husband, 
when the contents of the home trickle slowly away to the pawnshop, the 
expenses of birth and the expenses of death ; sum up the various items in her 
labour bill, and the aggregate total, representing the demands on the more 
physical resources of the mother, is incredibly large. If any one cherish a 
doubt concerning the effect of this continuous strain, let him compare a girl, as 
she is before marriage, with the same girl as she appears a few years later, 
when the yoke of motherhood is hung about her neck, and the last rag of 
scepticism will be torn from him. The brightness of the complexion is dimmed, 
the prettiness and dainty refinement gone, the riant joy of living crushed out 
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by the burden of existence. The blight that falls on the promise of girlhood is 
one of those tragedies which use fails to rob of its ugliness or familiarity to free 
from its haunting desolation. The weary resignation of old age, and the 
buoyant happiness of youth touch hands, and there is no intervening period 
separating the one from the other. 


Further, not only is the struggle bitter and continuous, it 
frequently ends in complete failure. A period of out-of-work, or 
a sudden illness of the father, crumples up the family and sends 
it to the Poor Law. Where this calamity is avoided the home- 
life just drags on, seldom a source of true happiness and often a 
load of fretting care, borne with that dumb patience which the 
impossibility of escape is apt to produce.‘ 

With the artisan, while much of the drudgery remains, other 
influences diminish the evil effects. The anxiety about the 
necessities of existence is less urgent; the increased income 
allows of more ample house-room, and amusements indoors and 
occasional holidays are possible; the better food renders the 
mother less unfit for the tasks that fall to her lot; while often 
the artificial limitation put on the number of children meets the 
exigencies of the situation in a way satisfactory, perhaps, to the 
family, but by no means a cause for rejoicing on the part of the 
community. For these and other reasons there is an unmistakable 
increase in the richness of the home life as we pass from the 
unskilled labourer to the artisan. 

With the lower middle classes, keeping a servant, the daily 
drudgery is transferred in part to others; and with its disappear- 
ance the highest point of family-life is reached. There is a 
peculiar intimacy between parents and children which must be 
seen to be understood. Any one who has spent a few days in 
such a household will hardly fail to be conscious of a certain 
atmosphere of homeliness, found, perhaps, nowhere else. The 
mother attends to the children and to the more important 
domestic duties, but the mechanical and more laborious work is 
performed by the servant. There still remains ample scope for 
thought and sacrifice, but the soul-killing weariness of prolonged 
physical toil is gone and the consequent gain difficult to over- 
estimate. If I were seeking to criticise this type of home, I 
should say that it sometimes suffers from a hypertrophy of the 
family tie. It tends to become too self-centred, too narrow in 
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its sympathies and interests, too restricted in its outlook. It has 
fashioned for itself an inner place of retreat, a citadel whence 
it surveys with more or less indifference the doings and the 
sufferings of the external world. But judged purely from the 
standpoint of the family, and tested solely by the richness and 
the variety of its fruits, the home attains here the highest pitch 
of excellence. Society seems to have hit the golden mean that 
lies between easing the parental effort too much and easing it 
too little. 

But when we reach the class which entrusts its children to 
nurse and governess and boarding-school, we have passed the 
golden mean, and the life of the family is again imperilled, not 
now because the burden of the home is too heavy, but because it 
tends to become too light. It is of course possible that the 
removal of many of the worries inseparably associated with the 
direct management of children may leave room for the perform- 
ance of higher duties. The parents have leisure to plan out the 
education and career of their children, or to study and adjust the 
relations of the small world of the family to the large world of 
society, when what is lost in one direction will be won back in 
another. But this does not always happen; and when hired 
labour is used as a means of increasing the pleasures of the 
parent, without advancing the interests of others, we have a 
situation which has much in common with that of a family 
pauperised by unwise charity. In the first case their own wealth, 
in the second the wealth of others, tempts them to neglect 
troublesome tasks, and so to obtain a greater freedom for self- 
indulgence. The existence of such a society as the Parents’ 
National Educational Union, with its eloquent appeal to the 
wealthy to devote more personal attention to the education of 
their children, is sufficient proof that the danger, due to vicarious 
performance of parental duty, rests on a solid foundation of fact. 

Experience and theory are therefore in full agreement. They 
both teach us that family-life, to be successful, demands from the 
parents some effort and sacrifice, and flourishes best where the 
duties are neither too excessive nor too light. We have yet to 
consider what help the State can give in the realisation of this 
golden mean. I should have liked to have discussed the general 
question of the State in relation to the families of rich and poor 
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alike; but, as space presses, I must confine myself to the more 
urgent problem of the State in relation to the families of the 
working classes. In spite of innumerable variations, they have 
this in common that, ignoring cases of bad character, where the 
home-life fails, its failure is due to the burdens of parenthood. 

The obvious and, indeed, the only remedy must lie in easing 
the burden of parenthood. But if the remedy is clear, its method 
of application is not so simple. There are persons who argue that 
it is not possible to relieve a parent of an irksome duty without 
inflicting irreparable injury on his character. They enlarge on the 
dismal experience of the Poor Law as it was prior to 1834, They 
might with equal truth have pointed to the demoralising influence 
of lax administration at the present time, or to the evil effects of 
much amiable and even unamiable charity. On the other hand, 
it is easy to quote cases where the State has invaded the home 
with consequences altogether beneficial. Few persons are found 
nowadays bold enough to assert that free education is a canker 
eating into the heart of family-life. The schools, however, by 
caring for the children some six hours a day, have lifted a heavy 
load from the shoulders of the mother; she can attend to the ~ 
work of the house without distraction, and does, in fact, often 
view the approach of the holidays with signal dismay. Nor is it 
usual to hear complaints that the sanitary regulations must be 
accounted a disastrous failure, because they have lessened the 
bitterness of the parents’ struggle against the burden of chronic 
ill-health, or the ravages of disease. Finally, I have never met 
with an individualist who has regarded the visits of the dustman’s 
cart as a sinister influence which, while it lightened the toil of the 
home by removing its rubbish without labour, carried away at the 
same time sundry frayed fragments of family affection and family 
independence. 

How shall we find our way out of this confusion? Why is 
the action of the State, in its effort to lighten the burden of 
parenthood, sometimes beneficial and sometimes disastrous? 
Why to the family is the visit of the dustman’s cart as a visit 
from the guardian angel of the home, and why are the wheels of 
the Poor Law as the wheels of the car of Juggernaut? The 
answer is so amazingly simple that one can only wonder that it 
has generally escaped notice. In the first case, the State treats 
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all alike; in the second it makes distinctions. The dustman’s 
cart visits every house; it does not stop at a man’s door because 
he is poor, or idle, or dissolute. If as a preliminary to that visit 
the man were asked to unburden hisinnermost soul and to submit 
to a harassing inquiry; if, further, he were compelled to acquiesce 
in the general disapproval of his neighbours, while the State, to 
mark its displeasure, robbed him of his vote; then, indeed, the 
appearance of the cart would be fraught with evil, and the dust- 
man might well be supposed to cry “Bring out the dead and 
dying remnants of your home.” 

To perform a man’s duty in his stead because he is negligent 
or incapable—in other words, because he is different from his 
neighbours—does undoubtedly involve risk of injury to his 
character. For under these circumstances the receipt of assist- 
ance is regarded as a badge of inferiority; and a man cannot 
wear that badge for long without becoming actually inferior. 
Further, when the State begins to make distinctions, either it 
verifies the fact of the distinction, or it does not. In the first 
case it treats a man as a liar until it has proved him to speak the 
truth—at best a degrading process; in the second it encourages 
a pretty ingenuity in the art of deceit. Follow which course it 
will, this method of “ picking and choosing ” cannot leave unim- 
paired a man’s sense of independence. The recognition of this 
fact has given rise to a statement frequently made by labour 
leaders, and very puzzling to kindly philanthropists: ‘‘ We don’t 
want your charity; we want the opportunity to do without it.” 

The method of “ picking and choosing ”’ is essentially vicious ; 
just so far as its severity is relaxed in application, just so far 
is the effort of the State to lighten the burden of the parent 
attended with good results. It is possible to give an actual 
example, where the process of relaxation and the corresponding 
effect can be watched in course of transformation. If a 
respectable artisan falls out of work he will suffer the most 
unimaginable pains before he will resort to the Poor Law; and 
when he does go he is for the future a changed man. If during 
a time of distress his child develops measles he will call in, though 
with some hesitation, the parish doctor. The receipt of medical 
relief is attended with fewer disabilities; in consequence the 
reluctance and the accompanying injury to character are corre- 
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spondingly less. If, however, even in the hey-day of his largest 
earnings, his child is smitten with diphtheria, he will, without a 
moment’s delay, send the child to the fever hospital, throwing 
on the rates all the cost of the illness, and at the same time 
retaining unimpaired his sense of independence. In each of 
these cases the injury to character varies directly with the degree 
of severity with which the method of “ picking and choosing” is 
enforced. 

It is surely the maddest of mad delusions to imagine that the 
mere fact of lightening the burden of the family is in itself an 
evil; all depends on the way in which this relief is given. Among 
the most arduous duties of the parent is the supply of boots for 
his children. Now let us suppose that, instead of using my pen 
to write a dreary essay, I set my brains to work and invent a 
patent extensible boot made of indestructible material. A child will 
then need but one pair of boots during the course of his existence. 
In a moment I shall have banished from the outlook of the parent 
that dreary vista of innumerable boots to be provided which now 
looms so large in his imagination as he ponders over his meagre 
earnings. I shall have relieved the parent of a duty not by per- 
forming it but by rendering its performance unnecessary. Is not 
my extensible boot a symbol of what we may hope for from the 
advance of science and civilisation? The number and the 
character of the duties which fall on a parent depend on the 
nature of the environment, and the environment in turn on the 
progress of knowledge and the progress of government. We may 
lighten the burden of a duty by a new invention or by a new 
municipal undertaking ; and so long as no distinction of persons 
is involved, the effect in each case is the same. As a matter of 
fact the small measure of general amelioration which has crept 
into our towns is due to an enlargement of the sphere of the State. 
Baths and wash-houses, drains and dustmen’s carts, free parks 
and free bridges, free vaccination and free fever hospitals, free 
libraries, free museums, free schools—these extensions of govern- 
ment mark but the beginning of a new era to which we may look 
with confidence so long as its benefits are offered to all. To give 
a thing to a man because he is poor is the way of the past and is 
wrong; to give a thing to a man because he is a citizen is the 
way of the future and is right. 
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It is also necessary to remember that this lightening of the 
burden of the family will strengthen the home life not only by 
removing the drudgery and by enlarging the opportunities of 
happiness, but also by exerting a potent influence for good on the 
character of the parents. When we make a duty easier to per- 
form we increase the probabilities of its performance. LEvery 
man is capable of some effort, but no man is capable of every 
effort. If, therefore, we prescribe tasks within a man’s capacity 
they will be accomplished; and the fact of success will add to his 
self-confidence and consequently to his ability to undertake more 
difficult duties. If, however, we begin with impossible demands 
we shall court inevitable failure and all that failure means. 
There is a momentum of failure and there is a momentum of 
success; and it is this momentum of success that the State can 
encourage by giving the first impulse in the right direction. 

There remains for consideration the last factor in the well- 
being of the family—the effect of public opinion. No institution 
can survive, or survive with unimpaired vigour, if it is seen to 
stand between the people and the people’s hopes. Now the 
family is being continually presented in this unfavourable light 
by its most ardent supporters. As a consequence a growing 
section of the working classes is beginning to criticise and decry 
the value of the family. This disquieting tendency is not due to 
the acceptance of any abstract political opinion—the British 
working man hates abstract truths. He attacks the family not 
because he thinks its continuance mars “the solidarity of the 
commonwealth,” but because he is being incessantly told that its 
preservation can only be secured provided he is willing to sacrifice 
many of his dearest wishes; and he is not prepared to pay the 
price. He knows and can understand the value of free meals and 
old age pensions; and when he is informed by persons of education 
that the bestowal of these benefits would injure the family he 
accepts the conclusion, paying that uncritical and dangerous 
respect to education habitual among his class. But the conclusion 
does not frighten him, and he goes on to say “very well, why not 
injurethefamily?” In place of a concrete good he can appreciate 
the individualist offers him an abstract notion which has for him 
no meaning and can satisfy no desire. 

The individualist should try to understand how different 
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is the effect of his reasoning when it [is transported from the 
cold seclusion of the study and brought into the tumultuous 
realities of the ghetto. It cannot be an altogether pleasant 
task for him to use the pain of youth as an instrument in 
the moral correction of negligent parents, or the failing weak- 
ness of age as a means of coercing disloyal children. But at 
least to him the victims of his moral ardour are unsubstantial 
forms, represented by abstract numbers; and in that strangely 
limited state of our imagination abstract numbers never seem to 
suffer very much. The working man reads the argument of the 
philosopher and the abstract numbers take human shape. He 
thinks of some ill-nourished child, perhaps his own, a child young 
in years but old in its familiarity with want; or he sees some aged 
man, perhaps his own father, thrust into the workhouse because 
there is no room for him in the home, and pictures him one of 
those pathetic shrunken figures, sitting forlorn in that vast 
building and mutely pondering over the hardness of the world. 
It is not phantasy that conjures up these scenes, but the brutal 
facts of his daily experience. We must not, therefo.:, wonder 
that, when he is told that the tired child and the tired old man 
are the victims that must be offered before the shrine of the 
family, he begins to doubt the righteousness of this continuous 
sacrifice, If this tendency to criticise and to condemn the family 
spreads, as it is now spreading under the unthinking rhetoric of 
the individualist, the family-life of the nation will be slowly 
undermined and eventually destroyed, We may, perhaps, hope 
that a clearer insight into the future will remove these narrow 
prejudices of the past; but it will be all in keeping with the 
ironies of history if the most ardent advocates of the home prove 
in the end responsible for its downfall. 

REGINALD A, Bray. 


SWEDEN: A WINTER IMPRESSION 


WHEN winter sets in on our island, enveloping it with mist and 
fog, most peoples’ “ call of the blood” is to the South, generally 
to the Riviera with its golf courses and casinos. The curiosity of 
the winter migrant has not yet been aroused concerning a country 
not so very far away, where the sun shines out of a clear blue 
sky not upon palms and orange-trees, but upon snow-clad pine 
forests and frozen lakes. It is a country whose history can rival 
that of any great foreign Power that can equal in romance 
any Southern or Eastern people, a land which has been described 
in summer as that of the Midnight Sun, and its capital as the 
‘Venice of the North.” e 

It is strange how few people in England seem to know any- 
thing of Sweden, her winter sports, her art, or the history and 
traditions of her race. Because her history scarcely affects our 
side of Europe, we have (with characteristic lack of interest in 
what does not concern us) let it remain a closed book. Asa 
rule, not until one has visited this country does one read about 
it, and so, during the first visit, one feels rather like a man in a 
dark room who fumbles for a light, and who, when the light is 
found looks around and wonders where he is. 

The Swedes impressed me as being proud and exclusive, and 
I wondered why they were so. Could it be on account of their 
ancient lineage? For their first king was Magog (the son of 
Japhet, the son of Noah) and from Sweno (the son of Magog) the 
Swedes had their origin. Is it because their mythology is as 
interesting as that of Ancient Greece, or because Odin, the 
powerful chieftain and long-worshipped god, left his mortal 
remains and his immortal traditions in their midst? Or is it 
that a people who raised conquerors such as Gustaf Vasa, Gustaf 
Adolf, Charles X. and XII., and many others, hold their heads 
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high and smile carelessly at the foreign visitor who knows nothing 
of their heroes’ deeds? A study of Sweden’s history involves, 
however, a study of Norwegian and Danish history as well, for 
as they were all three either united beneath one crown or else at 
war with one another, their records are inseparably interwoven. 

I had the privilege this year in Stockholm of being present, 
on February 26, at an interesting ceremony in celebration of the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Peace of Roskilde. 
This treaty commemorates the daring achievement of Charles X., 
who, at war with Denmark, was favoured by such an excep- 
tionally severe winter, that he was able to lead his army 
over the frozen belt of sea that separates the two countries, 
and surprise and capture Copenhagen. In order to render 
tribute to the memory of the conqueror, the Royal family 
and the members of Parliament assembled at the Riddarholms- 
kyrkan, which is the ancient church in which are buried the 
royal dynasties of Sweden. In the chancel of the church, 
beneath a black canopy embroidered with silver crowns, stood 
the magnificent coffin of Charles X., his own crown reposing 
upon it, and guarded on either side by naval and military 
officers, their drawn swords pointing downwards. From the 
gallery above, the clear voices of the perfectly trained choir 
vibrated through the resounding stone edifice without the accom- 
paniment of any instrument, the hymn sounded sad and melan- 
choly, characteristic of Northern music. The King, in uniform, 
then advanced solemnly and laid upon the coffin a laurel wreath 
with yellow and blue streamers, the Swedish national colours, 
upon which were painted in gold letters the names of the two 
kings, the date of conquest and the date of tribute. All round 
the walls, surrounded by wreaths of fir and pine, were inscribed 
the names of Charles X.’s victories. To the right and left were 
side chapels, and under the chapels were iron gates that led to 
vaults containing the tombs of other kings and conquerors. 
Before the coffin stood the King of French descent; there, too, 
stood the daughter of a Danish king,* deeply imbued with 
affection for her adopted country. It was the first time that 
the coffin had been disturbed since its burial in a dark crowded 

* Princess Ingeborg, married to Prince Charles, brother of the present 


King of Sweden. 
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vault two and a half centuries ago, and drawn forth to receive 
in a new age a tribute from a new king of a changed dynasty, it 
would return to the dark vault to remain undisturbed for cen- 
turies more, or may be for ever. If the soul of King Charles, 
disturbed from its rest, were present at that moment, it must 
have wondered at the strange rites by which men sought to 
perpetuate his memory. 

That afternoon the Royal family, with their suites, stood for 
two hours or more on the stone steps in front of the Nordiska 
Museum, where the unveiling of an equestrian statue of Charles X. 
was the occasion of a march past to the accompaniment of the 
Finnish Guards’ March. First came the members of Parliament, 
some of whom, the Socialists, were conspicuous by not taking 
their hats off when they passed. Then came a long detachment 
of naval cadets followed by a company of bluejackets, and after 
them, detachments of various regiments, ending up with State 
schools and a procession of teetotalers. King Gustaf, who feels 
the cold more than most people, remained attentively and 
patiently until the end, when in a loud voice he addressed the 
assembled multitudes, and asked them to raise a cheer for Sweden ; 
thereupon the air resounded with “Rah!” the Swedish cheer, 
repeated four times, which sounded more like a fierce war-cry. 
As the King disappeared in his motor, another well-ordered and 
well-defined “‘Rah!”? went up from the people. Then followed 
their English-born Crown Princess; thousands of school-children 
who had been given a holiday crowded round her motor, for her 
love of children is well known, and those of Stockholm regard her 
entirely as their own. Hager and excited little faces peered in 
through the windows of the slowly-moving car, and then—no 
well-organised or well-regulated “‘Rah!’’ went up for her, but an 
impulsive, discordant, heartfelt cheer like a wild English cheer, 
which followed her as she went along. How pleased she must 
have felt. It was all so indisputably entirely for her, for even 
the Crown Prince was away. And I, in my réle of an English 
onlooker, felt that a subtle compliment had been paid to 
England. 

In spite of the warlike propensities with which the Swedes 
have been imbued for generations past, great poets and great 
artists have arisen. As a literary shining light the late King 
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himself was an instance. His plays have been translated into 
several languages, whilst his poems express a profound love of 
nature and a passion for the sea. Even read in French they 
lose little of their beauty. Prince Eugen, the present King’s 
youngest brother, creates the same poetry and exhibits the same 
love of nature in his landscape painting. He delights in the 
blue evenings so characteristically Swedish, he sees poetry in the 
reflected lights of the factory across the water and the little 
white steam ferry that plies the bay beneath his studio window. 
The Prince himself chose the spot at Waldemarsudde upon which 
his house is built. It is on the top of a hill with a garden that 
slopes down to the bay. His favourite room, of which two sides 
are glass, is filled even in winter with banks of flowers; these 
contrast strangely with the view without of ice-bound warships, 
and, in the distance, Stockholm with its snow-covered roofs 
gleaming in the sun. Unfortunately Prince Eugen resembles 
the majority of Swedish artists, who are quite indifferent to fame 
and glory and remain content to display their genius in their own 
country. As the world does not go to Sweden, Sweden should 
go out into the world, and among the modern Swedish school 
of artists there are several who would attract attention and 
interest. The only one who is in the least cosmopolitan is Zorn, 
the Sargent of Sweden, but his work can hardly be called 
characteristically Swedish; it has been deeply affected by the 
French school where he studied for years. Carl Larson is con- 
spicuous for his bright colours and Swedish types; his treatment, 
however, is flippant, and even in an historical picture he cannot 
succeed in being serious. 

I must not omit Professor Bjorck, whose portraits are some- 
times a revenge or a joke upon his sitters as well as a likeness. 
Among the landscape painters Fjaestad is almost unique; there 
is a poem contained in the picture where a track in the freshly 
fallen snow disappears among the snow-laden fir branches of a 
forest. Nordstrom also has caught the spirit of his land; his tinted 
charcoal sketches of pine-trees against evening skies are all wild, 
tempestuous and sad. Eugen Janson is perhaps the most modern 
in style. He paints almost exclusively blue nights. Sometimes his 
point of view is from an attic window, from whence he sees yellow 
lamps in a misty street below; therefore his pictures sometimes 
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require explanation even to the most imaginative! Perhaps 
the only animal painter is Liljefors, but he is the glory and the 
pride of Sweden, before him Landseer would pale and fade. 
These artists, and many more, content with the admiration of a 
small coterie, are completely devoid of ambition, and of any desire 
for a wider and more universal fame. 

Doubtless they belong to an unenthusiastic nation, and until 
a few years ago the same spirit pervaded the people concerning 
their sports. But now sport is coming into fashion, encouraged 
in a great measure by the example of the Crown Princess, who 
was not slow to appreciate the advantages of a Swedish winter, 
which England, with all hercold and discomforts, cannot provide. 
The Princess’s hockey teams have prompted many people to learn 
how to skate, whilst the men and women who have never been 
on skis belong mostly to an older generation. 

The typical Swedish girl is charming, with her golden hair and 
brilliant complexion, and she is never so graceful as on skis— 
dressed in a Lap costume or else in a white jersey with long red 
woollen gloves and a bright red Neapolitan cap. Ski-ing isa most 
inspiriting sport; every muscle in the body is brought into action, so 
that in spite of the cold, wraps are discarded, and ina very short 
time one feels(and looks) as though one had played lawn tennis in the 
middle of the hottest summer day. It is a heavenly sensation to 
glide through the forest and hear the sound of one’s skis ruffling over 
the frozen surface of the unbroken snow, to fly downa hill with the 
cold air fanning one’s face and whistling in one’s ears. I shall never 
forget ski-ing aftera heavy snowfall. The forest looked strangely 
magical, almost weird. Where saplings and rocks had been 
covered with snow, they adopted fantastic ghost-like shapes, their 
attitudes varying according to their size and the amount of snow 
that burdened each. I thought of “ Peter Pan,’’ how the fairies 
when they heard a human coming, kept quite still and pretended 
to be flowers; and it pleased me to think that these gnome-like 
shapes, hearing the approach of a pair of skis, had feigned a like- 
ness to snow-laden saplings. Here and there a clump of silver 
birches lightly flaked, resembled an orchard of cherry trees in 
the spring and added to the general mystery. The evening sun 
struggling through the maze of stems, cast long purple and blue 
shadows, and I am sure that any Southern land would have found 
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it difficult to rival in charm and colour this Northern forest in 
winter. 

That there are Swedes who have never learnt to ski is compre- 
hensible, as ski-ing requires nearly as much learning as skating, and 
there exist impatient people of every nation—but that any one 
living in the North should never have ice-boat sailed, surpasses all 
understanding. In spite of the miles of frozen sea by which 
Stockholm is surrounded in winter, very few people possess ice- 
boats, and the “‘Isjakt”’ club consists of very few members; they 
are, however, exceptionally kind, and appear to take pleasure in 
the enthusiasm of the novice. I had the privilege of being sailed 
by one of them, and the friends I was visiting went likewise, each in 
a separate boat with a separate member, for they were racing boats 
andonly heldtwo. The pace was terrific—it has been proved that 
they can go faster than the wind. We sped along for miles and 
miles, and not until dusk approached did we stop and wait for 
the others. An open motor had followed us in case of accidents. 
I was made to return in it for my cheeks had been frozen during the 
sail, and notall the rubbing by my friends with chips of ice could 
dispel the two white patches. Motoring over the sea was an 
equally novel experience; the conditions would I think, appeal 
to a motor enthusiast: No speed limit—no hills or corners— 
no chance of collision with other vehicles—a perfectly smooth 
surface, and an open space as far as the eye could reach. 

How we flew! And by the faint light of dusk the ice looked 
dull and grey like the sea; distance made the runners of the ice- 
boats invisible—they appeared to be gliding through the water, 
and our motor also, as though by miracle. Now and then a 
skater, holding a sail against his shoulder, flashed by us at a 
speed of forty or fifty miles an hour. 

Each day brought new experiences or new impressions, of 
which not the least curious was a military point-to-point race 
on the ice. Hurdles were erected, the officers rode in uniform, 
and a motley crowd assembled on the frozen sea to witness it, 
some in sleighs, others in carriages, motors, on horseback, or on 
skidor, whilst not far off a steamship ploughed a channel on its 
way down to the sea, completing an already strange picture. 

In summer Stockholm is abandoned by nearly every one. 
Those who can, retire to their castles and country houses ; others 
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to bright-coloured little villas in the environs. Saltsjébaden on 
the sea is an exceptionally popular spot, but in winter the 
deserted villas, some pale green or blue, others pale yellow, 
orange, or red, with snow roofs, look strangely fantastic, and one 
realises how the people crave for colour during their long white 
winters. As environment has its influence upon the character 
of an individual, so the climate of the North has had its effect 
upon the character of its people, and the result is a giant 
race, fearless almost to recklessness, philosophical, therefore 
content, and whom contentment has made unenterprising. 
But no amount of happiness seems entirely to dispel the grave 
thoughtfulness bordering upon sadness that is expressed in their 
eyes. The North throws a spell of sadness over the foreign 
visitor also, but it is a sadness which is almost self-indulgence, 
and, to quote Longfellow: 


Resembles sorrow only as the mist resembles rain . . . 


The struggle for existence in such severe climates accounts 
for the lack of joyfulness and enthusiasm. I realised this one 
day as I sleighed through the forest in a snowstorm: sleighing 
is curiously conducive to furious thinking. The warmth 
of furs, the gentle gliding motion of the sleigh, and the soft 
tinkling sleigh bells inspired a sleepy appreciation. A snow- 
storm under such conditions was a delight; it added charm and 
mystery to the landscape, whilst the soft cold flakes caressed 
one’s face and clung to one’s eyelashes and hair. There was no 
doubt as to one’s feeling of happiness and contentment. The 
earth looked like a beautiful garden; one felt that she must be 
the freshest, purest creation of the universe, and why should she 
not beso? (There is very little cynicism among the people of 
Sweden.) Emerging from the forest into the open, my attention 
was attracted by tufts of little brown withered flowers, stiff and 
frozen, their silhouettes exquisitely detailed against the snow. 
It is the long period of lifelessness that creates the sadness. 

My last sleigh drive was from Upsala over the plain to Odin’s 
Grave. It was a wild, desolate place, full of snow-drifts. From 
afar one could see the three hills—Odin, Thor, and Freya—side 
by side, silhouetted against the sky, and next to Freya, the raised 
tableland upon which the Vikings used to hold their Assemblies 
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or Parliaments. Odin was burnt on a funeral pyre, but the 
Vikings venerated the hill containing his ashes. Next to it his 
grandson Freya erected a temple of which a few stones still 
remain, and on the site there now stands a sixteenth-century 
church dedicated to the Lutheran faith, and strangely illustrating 
the law of time and change. 

** Old Upsala,” the ancient capital, consists to-day of a farm- 
house, a school-house and an inn; the school-children irreverently 
toboggan down Odin’s grave amid shouts of excitement and 
delight, whilst the inn is only celebrated for its ‘‘ Meade,” brewed 
so one is assured, in exactly the same way as that in which the 
Vikings so freely indulged. It is a curious drink, bitter yet 
tasting of honey, and supposed to be very intoxicating. 

My impressions might never have ended had not the god 
Balder, in the disguise of a steamship, carried me away just 
when the snows were threatening to melt. I left Sweden regret- 
fully, but the North Sea, too, has her charms, especially if Father 
Neptune is kind and considerate; and when Providence provides 
a rosy dawn fleeced with violet and gold, it is worth while to be 
on the upper bridge at five o’clock in the morning. When the 
time came to part with the Balder, I looked sadly over my 
shoulder towards the North Sea that still linked me to the 
Swedish coast, and the clouds on the horizon seemed to adopt the 
appearance of the snow-covered mountains I had so recently 
left; but Nature always provides compensations, and upon 
landing at Tilbury Docks I noticed a black-stemmed lilac bush 
that was bursting into buds of pale unsoiled green that told me 
it was spring. 

CLARE ConsUELO FREWEN. 
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THE time has come when the University of Birmingham must 
make another appeal to the City, the Midland district, and the 
nation, for means to carry on the work to which it has set its 
hand. The first instalment of contributions has now been ex- 
pended, in erecting the general central structure, and in providing 
buildings and equipment for advanced instruction in the various 
branches of engineering—civil, mechanical, electrical—as well as 
in mining and metallurgy: each of which five subjects has now a 
separate Professor and assistant staff. Although much remains to 
be done in staffing and equipping and generally providing for both 
education and research in the puresciences ancillary to these and 
all other applications, and though we have at present done little 
of what we hope to do to support the efforts of the staff in the 
Faculty of Arts towards promoting a wide and general and 
scholarly education—not neglecting the old learning, but incor- 
porating it as far as possible with more recent products of the 
human intellect—we are able to say that the group of buildings 
specially devoted to the above branches of engineering are now 
getting into a fairly finished state, and we want to invite distin- 
guished persons to come and see for themselves what has been 
done, and to take part in a ceremonial opening of the highest 
importance. 

Meanwhile we have to admit that our resources are exhausted, 
and that without further munificent help we cannot complete 
what we have begun in the Faculties of Science, Arts, Medicine, 
and Commerce, nor can we develop harmoniously and proceed as 
we would on our course of usefulness. The range of subjects to 
be covered by a modern University is immense, and is not likely 
to diminish as knowledge advances. We feel that in making 
provision for the imparting and the extension of knowledge we 
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are only carrying out our duty as heirs of the nineteenth century, 
with its extraordinary advance on all that had gone before. The 
labours and incipient discoveries of that notable period would 
be in danger of being in part lost to mankind unless Univer- 
sities are empowered to act as repositories and _ trustees, 
to assimilate what has been gained, to add to it as opportunity 
may serve, and to hand it down to posterity without loss. It is 
the special privilege and characteristic of humanity thus to stand 
consciously upon the shoulders of the past; and to fail in this 
great trust would be equivalent to a partial lapse into barbarism. 

Singularly enough it so happens that under the present peace- 
ful conditions the only thing needed from the community, in order 
to fulfil their duty in this respect, is money. Ability and energy 
and devotion and perseverance are all essential of course, but 
fortunately they are comparatively plentiful. Let it be known 
that a man of a certain stamp is wanted, and nearly always he 
is forthcoming. In the lottery of appointments it is very rare 
indeed to draw a blank: and sometimes a prize of exceptional 
value is obtained. In every branch of knowledge experience 
shows that this is the case. In other avenues of usefulness it is 
not always so: in business we are told that the demand for leading 
men often exceeds the supply. But one result of the comparative 
neglect of higher education in this country is that the supply of 
good and competent men exceeds the effective demand. Many 
universities are now starting, however; the demand is steadily 
increasing, and the supply is liable to be partially absorbed by the 
highest bidder. We in Birmingham have not been able to keep all 
our good men, some of them have been inevitably attracted else- 
where, anc this process of depletion will continue unless we can, 
by means both direct and indirect, bind them to us during the 
critical period. 

Buildings and equipment are manifestly useless without men ; 
and we depend not only upon our professors but to an important 
degree upon the brilliant junior staff whom they are able to 
attract round them. Something more like adequate remunera- 
tion for members of the junior staff is a prominent need in most 
universities or colleges. Nor is it wise or legitimate so to over- 
load them with routine work that they have no time to keep 
abreast of their subject or to take their due share in extending 
its boundaries. | 
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If the nation could be made aware how large a supply of 
talent is now partially wasted for lack of material resources, and 
if it also realised what valuable results could be obtained by 
providing these resources and so giving genius scope, it would 
not withhold the means necessary for the full development of 
the nascent ability of its own citizens. 

The possibilities of advance and discovery in subjects like 
physics and chemistry and engineering have been almost forced 
upon the attention of the public in recent years, so that perhaps 
they do begin to realise what a vast and paying field here lies 
open to the investigator. But even in these subjects the would- 
be investigator is constantly hampered by the inadequacy of the 
means at his disposal in this country. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of the pure sciences from this point 
of view, for their cultivation ultimately becomes the most 
fruitful of all. A discovery in pure science may lead to an 
unimagined complexity of application. The applications cannot 
be foreseen, except dimly; work has to be carried on in faith, 
and the discoverer can never predict what the practical outcome 
may be. Accordingly people are apt to think of pure research 
as unproductive ; though their mistake ought to have been made 
abundantly clear by the course of history. 

But outside these branches of knowledge there is a vast 
region lying ready for tillage; and of all the science which 
ought to rouse enthusiasm and public support the biological 
sciences would appear to be pre-eminent—for their results are 
immediately applicable, not only to comfort and convenience, 
but to life itself. 

The most striking recent instance of the beneficent outcome 
of these studies is the improved condition of the Panama dis- 
trict for white habitation, owing to discoveries, largely due to 
Englishmen, in the field of tropical diseases—a subject the 
investigation of which was conspicuously aided by the Chancellor 
of the University of Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain, during his 
tenure of office as Colonial Secretary. Professor Osler, of Oxford, 
told us a short time ago how, when he was a young man in the 
hospital at Philadephia, white workers from the Panama Canal 
were sent back there, by the shipload, in every stage of malaria and 
vellow fever and dysentery—that they were in a condition of 
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utmost human misery, and that they died like flies. Whereas now, 
owing to the discovery that some tropical diseases pass a necessary 
intermediate stage in the mosquito, and cannot be acquired by 
man direct, nor passed direct from man to man—and owing to 
the practical measures dictated on the strength of that discovery 
with the object of stamping out the mosquito larva, and of 
protecting both healthy and diseased persons from the insect’s 
bite—the climate of Panama is as healthy as that of any other 
part of the -world. Thousands of white men are now at work 
there, and are in no greater danger of illness than they are in 
New York. 

Such a statement, authoritatively and personally made by 
the Professor of Medicine at Oxford, is an object-lesson. It 
cannot be too widely known that it is the outcome of researches 
by such men as Major Ross, of the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, and others, all of whom are still in vigorous work, 
except those whose lives have been sacrificed in the early stages 
of the investigations. But though the suppression of malaria 
and yellow fever has been successful, and though sleeping sick- 
ness may be giving way before the onslaught of a special com- 
mittee of the Royal Society, there is a mass of work still to be 
done, and a multitude of other scourges to be tackled. A 
millionaire who wished to benefit humanity could hardly 
achieve his object more surely than by endowing investi- 
gation into the cause and the nature and the mode of 
propagation of all the fell diseases which still afflict 
humanity. Most of these diseases are not really necessary, 
any more than the plague and the black death were necessary ; 
they are the result of ill-understood and neglected human condi- 
tions. The appropriate preservative from each undoubtedly 
exists—it only needs discovery. Meanwhile we still virtually, 
though no longer religiously, regard disease as a providential 
dispensation, and patiently succumb. But the existence and 
continued prevalence of some diseases will soon become disgrace- 
ful: they are like weeds in an ill-regulated garden; they mean 
either that the gardener is lazy, or that an insuflicient staff is 
provided by the owner. They are like blight, and insect-pest, 
and other ravages and diseases which from time to time infest 
our fruit crops, our farm produce, and our cattle. For the most 
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part we content ourselves with curing or destroying the infected 
individual, and hoping that the visitation will not recur; but 
it will recur until we make up our mind to provide the neces- 
sary means for a complete investigation of the causes and 
the remedies. 

There is literally no end to the discoveries lying in wait for 
us in the biological and pathological region: it was newly 
opened up to us by Pasteur and Metchnikoff; and yet we are 
content to leave it to the enthusiasm and private enterprise of a 
few self-sacrificing individuals to continue and extend and to 
apply their work. Once moreI say, nothing but money is needed 
for this and for a mass of other subjects which are clamouring 
for attention. 

It is perhaps difficult for the wealthy citizen to realise where 
and how he can best help. As an individual he may feel that 
he has insufficient knowledge, and that he hardly knows any 
active worker or adviser whom he .can wisely trust. That is a 
very legitimate feeling. But that is exactly where a modern 
university can give assistance. 

A modern university is an aggregate of men who are all 
specialists in some one department of knowledge, and who are 
appointed by, and to some extent subordinate to, another group 
of men versed in practical affairs and in close touch with the 
actual daily life and needs of the community. 

These men, as members of Council, have no other object but 
to spend the money entrusted to them wisely and well. To 
this object they devote their time and attention; they can 
command expert advice, and can thus seek out avenues of use- 
fulness which would be unknown to the private citizen in his 
individual capacity. The Council of a modern university is a 
remarkable body of trustees to the public for the administration 
of funds for the advancement of human knowledge and the 
development of higher education. 

The Staff are men of special ability chosen to carry out the 
work in detail. And the Students represent those of the coming 
generation whose duty it is to immerse themselves for a time in 
the atmosphere of study and research and to carry the aroma 
with them into practical life; while a certain number will 
hand:it on in due time to their successors. 
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To keep a university council at work, not in seeking how 
best to administer adequate funds, but in seeking how to curb 
enthusiasm and restrain expenditure to a minimum, because 
their coffers are empty, is a pitiable waste of a rare and most 
serviceable kind of goodwill. All men attend to the earning of 
money, few have time to give much thought to the spending of 
it; but the latter is often the more difficult task, and when a 
set of men are willing to devote themselves at certain periods 
to this very object, with no private interest—nothing but public 
duty to urge them—it is suicidal for the community to restrict 
their output by withholding resources. 

Any city or district which could rise to the occasion, and 
take the lead in this great entrustment, would soon find its fame 
and influence spreading through the country and the world to a 
quite surprising extent. 

The matter is a national one as well as a civic, for the 
graduates go out to all parts of the country indiscriminately: 
no effort is made to keep them at home. It is indeed an 
Imperial matter: for most students are equally ready to supply 
the needs of the Colonies also, and of every portion of the 
Empire. There is a real free trade in ability, and it would be 
an unwise policy to attempt to limit the product of any 
institution to its particular district; for now in making an 
appointment we haye the whole world to choose from, and our 
graduates find the world open also to them. 

It would be an exceedingly appropriate thing if the Colonies 
chose to express their gratitude to our Chancellor for services 
which it is believed they recognise, by substantially endowing 
that university of his beloved city, which he more than any 
other man called into existence, which he regards with pride 
and affection, and which will serve as a memorial of his life and 
influence to all time. 

OLIVER LODGE. 


FAIR PLAY FOR JAPAN 


INDIVIDUALS, communities, and nations not infrequently become 
the object of criticism, the consequences of which are serious 
and far-reaching. Men are subject, in a greater or less degree, 
to national and racial prejudices, which become modified by 
mingling with the great world beyond our early narrow sur- 
roundings. We claim the right to regard our own kindred, 
nation, or race as the highest form of civilisation that the world 
has ever known, and no one will depreciate the patriotism 
prompting such a conviction. We are animated by a high ideal 
of thought and life, evolved through centuries of struggle and 
culture, and we are properly proud of our attainments. It is, 
therefore, perhaps natural that we should assume to sit in judg- 
ment on other races. Yet, in doing so, it should not be forgotten 
that they also have a civilisation of which they are as proud 
as we are of ours. Therefore, in criticising, care should be taken 
to avoid judgments biassed by racial or national prejudices, 
prompting injustice. 

I would thus preface a candid review of the general con- 
ditions and outlook of Japan, our ally in the Far Hast. I am 
sure I need not add that I have no other end to serve than to 
frankly record the impressions formed by personal intercourse 
with the people of the Empire of Japan during a recent visit 
extending over several busy months. Although I was there in 
an official capacity, my experience was not by any means con- 
fined to officials. My inquiries led me into a much broader field. 
In anything that I may have to say, I will not attempt to com- 
pete with those, possibly, more observant visitors than myself, 
whose stay in the Islands may have lasted as many days as 
mine did months; and whose personal experiences were possibly 
limited to a call at one or two ocean ports, between the arrival 
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and departure of steamships, with a few hours in Tokio thrown 
in by way of variety. 

In the current literature of the day, not only as represented 
in journalism, but even in more serious publications, Japan has 
been for several months the subject of unrelenting criticism 
in the Western world. In this connection it is as well to re- 
member that certain well-known newspaper correspondents, 
during the recent war, while treated with marked courtesy, were 
detained at a point far distant from the scene of military 
operations, towards which they were continually casting longing 
and anxious eyes—a fact which possibly explains why some of 
them, debarred from sending authentic news to the Press in 
England or America, have since devoted themselves to criticising 
Japan. And, as a consequence of this campaign of prejudice, 
prejudices have been created on the one hand which may possibly 
never be dispelled, while, on the other, currents have been set 
in motion which may conceivably lead to troublesome 
complications. 

I need not re-tell the oft-told tale of the evolution of Japan, 
from a military autocracy to a modern State, within the amazing 
space of forty years. 

To-day the ruling authority is an enlightened Emperor, respon- 
sible government exists under a popular constitution, the Civil 
power is predominant, ample protection is afforded to human 
life, the liberty of the Press is assured, and freedom of discussion 
permitted. Democracy is obliterating the line of demarcation 
between patrician and plebeian. Ability and success in any 
calling or profession is the open sesame to positions of honour 
and importance. An Imperial educational system exists in as 
perfect a form as any in the world, and the laws are those enacted 
by the people themselves. 

Japan truly presents a picture unique in every particular. 
The nation has burst with meteoric brilliancy upon the world as 
one of the acknowledged Great Powers. Almost before the 
civilisation of the West has realised the fact, a new claimant, 
with an unbroken dynastic lineage reaching back to the period 
co-incident with the zenith of Babylon’s greatness, and long 
anterior to the advent of the Cesars, demands a not unimportant 
place amongst the controlling nations of the world. The result 
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of Japan’s war with China was a foregone conclusion, and if a 
concert of Western Powers had refrained from interfering at the 
close of that sanguinary conflict, and by their action prevented 
Japan from securing the reasonable results of her victories, it is 
possible that halfa century might have elapsed before the ‘‘ Land 
of the Rising Sun” would have acquired a prominent place 
in the civilised world. But Western diplomacy stepped in; 
Russia was allowed to take temporary possession of Manchuria, 
under a promise to evacuate the great Chinese province at the 
expiration of a stated period. When the time came for the 
retirement of the Tsar’s forces, no combination of Western Powers 
could be effected, possessing either sufficient courage or interest, 
to present an ultimatum to St. Petersburg. But, to one Eastern 
nation, the undisputed presence of Russia in Manchuria was a 
perpetual and perilous menace to hopes and aspiration for a 
glorious future. 

I need not dwell on subsequent developments. The Japanese 
kept their counsel for ten long years. Quietly and determinedly 
they prepared to stake everything on a supreme effort to drive 
Russia back to her national boundaries at the appointed time. 
The nation was as one man. Such patriotic preparation and 
secrecy find no parallel in history. Only once in the war 
was the result of a battle in doubt, 7.e., for a brief period at 
Liaoyang. With that Rubicon crossed, the world awaited the 
final result, believing that it was only a question of time when, 
from Port Arthur to the Siberian boundaries, Russia would retire. 
This time the West remained quiescent—the blunder of ten years 
before, resulting in a second war, the continuous fighting of the 
largest armies the world had ever seen, entailing a loss of half 
a million lives, the destruction of a prodigious fleet, the 
capture of an impregnable fortress, together with an expen- 
diture of hundreds of millions of pounds, was not repeated. 
Japan emerged from the conflict with a military reputation that 
might have been envied by Napoleon, possessing a stupendous 
collection of war trophies, and with a prestige that made the 
world fear for the future, should this new Power fail to be 
controlled by the ripe judgment of wise, peaceful statesmen. 
Western diplomacy perforce recognised the advent of another 
force to be reckoned with in the councils of the nations, 
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and gauged the possibility of an unwelcome addition to the 
complications of the Pacific Ocean. 

Japan has “arrived” as a great Power. Whether her influ- 
ence and importance will increase is a much mooted problem. 
There are those who earnestly desire that it may be otherwise, 
and who cling to the hope that, in the future, Japanese ambition 
may receive a check. I neither share that view nor that hope. 
Japan is guilty of a great offence, according to certain organs of 
the Western Press, because her statesmen are too ambitious for 
her advancement. The world is wont to regard national ambition 
as a commendable quality, and surely that which is commendable 
in Western nations is no less commendable in Asia. I firmly 
believe in the increasing influence of Japan in the future. She 
is unlikely to sustain any serious check this generation. She 
is evidently preparing for all contingencies. It must also be 
said, in all fairness, that as Japan is the pioneer of the East in 
the adoption of Western thought and civilisation, any weakening 
of the force of her example to other Asiatic nations could only 
be regarded as a calamity. 

From the present outlook the conclusion is inevitable that 
the development and progress of Japan are unlikely to be 
retarded. 

The cultivable portion of Japan with a teeming popula- 
tion of forty-five millions is less than the square mileage of 
Holland. Possibly the development of her agricultural resources 
has reached full fruition. There scarcely seems to be scope for 
further development in that direction, unless science reveals 
new methods of cultivation. Every available plot of land is 
cultivated most assiduously. By the introduction of a similar 
elaboration of agriculture into England and Ireland, the problem 
of the food-supply of the Mother Country would be much nearer 
solution. The manner in which agriculture is carried on in Asia 
furnishes all the practical arguments necessary to demonstrate 
the force of the appeal “‘Back to the land,” as a source of 
undeveloped wealth, and as a means of furnishing sustenance for 
millions. By comparing the vast unproductive and partially 
cultivated area in the United Kingdom with the difficulty of 
discovering an unproductive acre in Japan, one learns that the 
East can teach the West very useful lessons. The application 
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of ordinary Eastern customs to England would revolutionise her 
agricultural life. 

As there is an addition of at least half a million souls annually 
to the population of Japan, there must necessarily be expan- 
sion in some direction, and other avenues must be discovered. 
The cultivation of the soil is the chief channel open to the popu- 
lation. While there is room for some further mining develop- 
ment, the needs of the nation cannot be met in that direction. 
Industry alone affords an adequate field for the employment of 
the people, and will provide the greatest changes in Japan. No 
nation to-day, with the possible exception of China, presents 
such scope for industrial expansion. Notwithstanding the 
heavy drain on the life of the nation caused by the war, 
the average increase of population is likely to be main- 
tained, owing to changes in the hitherto accustomed mode of 
life, and by the adoption of improved hygienic and sanitary 
measures. The livelihood of this additional population is the 
pressing problem of Japan. It is one of which the rest of the 
world will soon be forced to take note. 

Judging by what has already taken place in the Empire, 
the industrial expansion of Japan will probably astonish other 
nations. Many Japanese factories are managed by Japanese 
who have been trained in the industrial centres of Europe 
and America, and who therefore have a thoroughly practical 
acquaintance with every department of their business. Some 
of these establishments employ hundreds and thousands of 
hands. There are also enterprises of a smaller character 
which will grow to much greater proportions as soon as the 
necessary capital is available. With the introduction of 
Western methods and labour-saving machinery, an immense 
impetus has been given to individual and national life, which will 
inevitably be accelerated in the future as capitalists become 
aware of these avenues for profitable investment. 

So, as far as can be foreseen, certain phases of restriction on 
labour which characterise Labour organisations in the West, are 
not likely in the near future to flourish in Japan, where the 
Socialist doctrine that all men’s capacity should be limited to a 
uniform earning power, does not find favour. The Japanese 
have learned none of these things. They are naturally an 
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industrious people, and their inclination to work, coupled with 
their intense ambition, stimulates the utmost personal effort. 
The majority may not have heard the Divine injunction that 
“man shall earn his bread by the sweat of his brow,” but they 
live up toit. And, so far, they show no disposition to recog- 
nise any law, human or otherwise, limiting their right to work. 
These conditions are conspicuous in the industrial life of Japan; 
and the products of Western labour must compete with them, 
not only in the markets of Japan herself, but, in course of time, 
throughout the entire Hast. Unless Western labour is placed 
upon the highest possible productive level, I doubt whether the 
West will hold its own against Japan. 

With industrial and commercial expansion on sound business 
lines, there need be no limit to the aspirations of the Far Eastern 
Empire. The people are beginning to realise their powers, and 
their business capacity is increasing by leaps and bounds. There 
are already extensive commercial enterprises, managed upon 
European lines, producing great fortunes. I have no hesitation 
in expressing the opinion that the permanent industrial and 
financial stability of Japan is as certain as that which has already 
been secured in recent decades in Germany, the United States, 
and Canada; indeed, Japan is likely to attain her objective more 
expeditiously than these countries, owing to the superabundant 
supply of suitable labour immediately available. If the nation 
continues to be as industrious and sober as it is to-day, its future 
pre-eminence may be regarded as assured beyond the shadow of 
doubt. Japan, so far, has not adopted certain Western customs; 
and it will be surprising if provision is not made, by education or 
legislation, to avoid the pit-falls so painfully evident in our world. 

The Japanese take life seriously. From the moment the 
pupil goes to his first school, until he enters upon the activi- 
tiés of life, his every action bears the impress of earnestness. 
Even school and college amusements are calculated as much to 
promote physical development as to furnish mental relaxation. 
On all sides is evidence of the natural capacity of the race 
for industry, one of their strongest characteristics being a keen 
desire for improvement. All the world over, as at home, a 
Japanese will accept the conditions of employment to-day, with 
a view of qualifying for advancement to-morrow. They are very 
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economical, and the practice of settling all accounts before each 
New Year, encourages thrift, which together with the natural 
adaptability of the race, their singular intelligence, sobriety, 
morality, and love of home, forms a combination of qualities 
conducive to the best results, national as well as individual. 

The passion for sport, so far, has not taken possession of the 
general public. Drinking cafés and beer gardens, which are 
regarded as essentials in the social life of Western nations, have 
no serious place in the scheme of life in Japan. The majority 
of the people expend their energies in other directions. They 
prefer to be busy rather than do nothing. Add to this naturally 
industrious disposition the inducement of earning, during sixteen 
hours a day, the same proportionate remuneration received for 
eight hours, and the Japanese will work for the longer period to 
the full extent of his mental and physical capacity. Some con- 
ception of the competition the West will have to meet in the 
not distant future may be gathered from this fact. 

The sudden introduction of such a people into the competitive 
markets of the world cannot be otherwise than a disturbing factor. 
It will undoubtedly create a demand for cheaper labour in Europe 
and America. In order to secure the advantages of cheaper produc- 
tion, Japan will become a favourite field for foreign capital in indus- 
trial enterprises. This suggestion sounds appalling but, in view 
of its possible relation to Western industrial life, it has minimising 
and compensatory qualifications. The development of Japanese 
national life on these lines will be accompanied by such domestic 
changes, as to produce conditions now undreamed of. Markets 
will be opened in Japan for the world’s commodities toan almost 
unlimited extent. Great and disturbing as these changes may be 
to various interests in the West, they will undoubtedly promote 
the general advancemeut of civilisation. 

Before the middle of the present century, Japan will have 
no room for her enormous population, unless every community 
becomes a veritable hive of industry. Even then the supply 
of labour will be practically inexhaustible. I have already 
said that Japanese labour is adaptable, sober, and intelligent. 
The Japanese character, in these respects, appears to be cast in a 
different mould from that which Western civilisation has so far 
come in contact with anywhere else in the world. It will not 
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unnaturally be suggested that the changed conditions of life in 
Japan, consequent on the industrial development, may bring 
about mental and physical deterioration, as in many Western 
industrial centres. But it should be remembered that under such 
an admirable compulsory educational system, intellectual develop- 
ment rather than deterioration, is likely to act as a preventive; 
while the physical training and discipline, incident to compulsory 
military service, will tend to preserve the stamina of the race. 

I have said that the Japanese take life seriously. This 
spirit permeates every class, from the highest officials to the 
humble peasant. A sense of responsibility is conspicuous in 
the public service. Although official etiquette follows the most 
advanced Western models, Government departments are managed 
with more capacity than prevails in many Western countries, where 
Government service is synonymous with the least possible labour. 
Throughout the Japanese Service there is an intense anxiety 
for the advancement of national interests, and officials appear 
to be imbued with the idea that everything depends upon their 
personal exertions. Governors and chief secretaries of provinces 
and prefectures do not deem it beneath their dignity to discuss 
in detail the various interests of their respective districts, with 
a view to securing some share of the general trade expansion. 
This oneness of purpose is equally evident in the military and 
naval life of the nation. Duty appears to be the central thought 
of every-day existence in official Japan. Social distinction has 
no attraction whatever for any of them, and it is only at some 
great Imperial function that the military or naval chiefs are 
ever to be seen, unless the opportunity be afforded of coming 
in contact with them at their various headquarters. 

It should not be forgotten that the Japanese are a reading 
people. There are more than four hundred newspapers and 
periodicals issued in the vernacular in Tokio alone. Add to 
this the publications of other large towns, and a reasonable 
idea may be formed of the means available for the circula- 
tion of information in the Empire. The sooner we dismiss 
the idea that Japan may possibly be “a hewer of wood and 
a drawer of water” for Western nations, the better. There 
could be no greater illusion. The actual situation should be 
frankly and fairly faced. It may startle some stay-at-homes to 
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realise that the Japanese regard themselves as the equal of any 
Western nation. It is true that they have not gone through 
the same refining process as we have. Japan is but begin- 
ning at the point that the West has reached. The Empire has 
studied our systems and customs, and it has unhesitatingly 
adopted many institutions which cost Europe and America 
centuries of experience, rivers of blood, and oceans of treasure. 

Japan is prepared to contribute her share to the peaceful 
advancement of the world. What her contribution may lack in 
some particulars will, it is fair to believe, be amply compensated 
for in others. Japanese claim that they have dealt fairly by 
other nations, and they seek reciprocaltreatment. The Far East 
will not indefinitely submit to have a stigma placed on the race. 
The resentment may not be demonstrative, it may not be heralded 
with a blast of trumpets, but as sure as day follows night, its 
effects will be noticeable. The continual references in the West 
to the so-called “ Yellow Peril,” is bound to create popular in- 
dignation, which may possibly have far-reaching results in the 
near future. Statesmen will do their utmost to prevent complica- 
tions, but an exasperated populace may succeed in circumventing 
the most astute politicians. 

It may not be out of place here to refer to the somewhat 
singular position that Japan occupies on account of the unrestricted 
liberty accorded to foreigners. This is specially noticeable as 
regards newspapers published in foreign languages, some of which 
are controlled and edited by notoriously anti-Japanese influences. 
These individuals have no stake in the Empire except residence. 
Their organs continually impugn Japanese character, administra- 
tion, and authority. The Government is ridiculed, the adminis- 
tration is pronounced incompetent, the public finances are alleged 
to be on the verge of bankruptcy, a slight deficit between revenue 
and expenditure is cited as showing the pending inability of the 
nation to meet current obligations, an excess of imports over 
exports foreshadows a financial crisis, veiled hints are given that 
foreigners need not look for justice in legal tribunals, and the 
authorities are accused of encouraging the spoliation of foreigners. 
Nothing whatever is left undone to weaken respect for authority 
at home, and to destroy public confidence abroad. Japanese are 
referred to as “Japs” and ‘‘natives”—phrases which are as 
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objectionable to them as “Cockney” if applied to an educated 
Englishman. Many Japanese regard this propaganda with 
suppressed indignation, although some profess absolute indiffer- 
ence. The outside world reads the papers published in English 
in Japan, and is encouraged by an anti-Japanese clique to 
misjudge the character of the Japanese, as well as the financial, 
political, and commercial outlook of the nation. 

What, I may ask, would happen in Berlinif a French journalist 
established a newspaper there, and accorded similar treatment to 
the Kaiser’s government; or in Paris if a German had the indecency 
to follow suit; or in Russia if a Japanese newspaper were esta- 
blished in St. Petersburg to “crab” all things Russian; or if 
an Austrian undertook such a mission in Genoa or Milan. 
Even in London, patience under such aggravating circum- 
stances might reach the breaking-point. The liberty allowed 
to foreigners in any country may unconsciously broaden into 
licence, when it becomes intolerable and leads to deep and legiti- 
mate resentment. Itseems to be forgotten by these anti-Japanese 
foreigners, that the Japanese are as sensitive in their national 
pride as the people of the West. 

When Japan entered upon war with Russia, her people 
counted the stupendous financial straininvolved. No community 
under like circumstances have ever met their obligations with 
more devoted patriotism. They are bearing their burdens with 
the same steadfast determination as the United States, Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy, and Great Britain. There is no unrest or 
dissatisfaction over the war taxes. The people of Japan realise 
that they have received full value for their money, as nations 
reckon value. 

On another occasion I hope to say something as regards the 
economic outlook in Japan which may help to clear away current 
prejudices. 

W. T. R. Preston. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


From a distance it would seem that the political situation in 
Canada has not appreciably changed since I wrote last month’s 
notes. The following survey of the position in Federal and Pro- 
vincial politics should be useful. Since 1904 great changes have 
taken place in the latter sphere. Then the Conservatives con- 
trolled only the Provincial administration of Manitoba. To-day 
they are paramount in Ontario, New Brunswick, Manitoba, and 
British Columbia, while, as a result of the alliance with Mr. 
Bourassa, they have gained ground in Quebec, the stronghold of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s party. At the beginning of last November the 
Liberals held 138 out of the 214 seats in the Dominion House of 
Commons, which gave them a clear majority of 62. At the coming 
General Election there will be seven more seats (four in Sas- 
katchewan, three in Alberta), making a total of 221. Since Mr. 
Bourassa and Mr. Lavergne, his brilliant chief lieutenant, must 
now be counted as Opposition members, and Mr. Thompson, who 
sits for the Yukon, has formally announced the transference of 
his support to Mr. R. L. Borden, the relative positions of the 
Laurier Administration and the Opposition by provinces are as 


follows: 
Government. Opposition. 
Ontario . ; ; : 
Quebec . , ; ‘4 ; aie 13 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Manitoba . 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta ; 
British Columbia 
Prince Edward Island 
The Yukon ; 
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Here is a Conservative forecast, not unreasonably optimistic 
for a partisan prophecy, of the changes to be expected when the 
appeal to the constituencies takes place: “In view of the 
tremendous political change in Ontario (asshown in Mr. Whitney’s 
defeat of the Liberals in the first instance and his routing of their 
forces the other day), it is not unreasonable to expect a turn-over 
of ten seats at the next Dominion election; neither is it un- 
reasonable to expect a similar gain in Quebec with the forces 
now at work there. Out of eighteen seats in Nova Scotia it is 
not too optimistic to expect five in view of the general trend of 
public sentiment as evinced at the recent New Brunswick elec- 
tions; and in the latter province the Conservatives should at 
least break even. At present British Columbia has a solid 
representation in the Dominion of seven Liberals; it has since 
gone Conservative provincially, and, in view of the recent conflict 
of authority between the Federal government and that province, 
the statement is freely made that British Columbia will not 
return a single supporter of the Liberal Government at the next 
Federal election. Should that be the case, the Conservative 
party would have a majority of six, provided it held its own in 
Prince Edward Island, and exclusive of the three North-west 
Provinces. At present the latter stand fourteen to six in favour 
of the Liberals, and seven more seats will be added to this 
representation, making a total of twenty-seven to be divided 
between the parties as the event shall befall. There is no reason 
to believe that the Government has strengthened itself in the 
North-west by its corrupt dealings with public lands and timber 
limits, and even if the Conservative party should only break 
even in the three North-west Provinces it would have a working 
majority which, in the natural course of events, would be rapidly 
augmented. The support of the present Laurier Government is 
such that if it once commences to dwindle it will melt 
away rapidly. It is also idle to minimise the fact that 
the prospect of installing a Government at Ottawa which 
will not be altogether dependent upon “‘a solid Quebec” will 
have a strong influence upon the attitude of the people of the 
other provinces irrespective of their normal political leanings. Of 
course, this is a partisan forecast. In a day or two I am sailing 
for Canada, and in the next three or four months shall have an 
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opportunity of gauging the tendencies of public opinion in all the 
chief centres of population. Then, and not till then, shall I be 
in a position to criticise statistics of party hopefulness. But a 
few remarks on the general working of the Canadian political 
system may be made beforehand. In the first place, the fact that 
the Government has not suffered any serious loss of strength at 
Federal by-elections need not be taken into account. The 
Federal authorities have so much power to make or mar a district 
which is being developed that electors invariably support the 
“Ins” rather than the “Outs” at a by-election. An Opposition 
member can do little or nothing for his constituency or his con- 
stituents ; a Government member can do anything in reason— 
and a good deal that seems unreasonable in the opinion of even well- 
salted British constituents. Secondly, one party may control a 
Provincial Administration without being able to secure a majority 
of Provincial representatives at Ottawa. Sir John Macdonald 
thought it the wisest policy to let his opponents have the sweets 
of Provincial office, a petty thing in comparison with the Federal 
spoils. He left them something to prevent them from becoming 
too angry and hungry. To-day the Provincial politicians are of 
less consequence than they were in “Sir John A.’s” time. Con- 
stitutionally speaking, the Provincial legislatures are being ground 
down between the upper millstone of the Federal Government 
and the lower millstone of the great municipalities. It does 
not at all follow that the party that wins a Provincial fight | 
will capture a majority of the Federal constituencies in the | 
Province. Thirdly, the general condition of the country is a | 
political factor of the first consequence. As long as Canada is | 
prosperous, Canadians are not anxious for a change of Govern- 

ment. Knowing this characteristic of the Canadian electorate, Sir 

il John Macdonald would always insist that his Government was to 

Hf be regarded as responsible for a good crop, whereas a bad harvest 

or any other economic evil was the outcome of the machinations 

of the Opposition. Providence is always a Minister (without 

portfolio) in the Dominion Cabinet. Canada has gone through 

the recent financial crisis very well, but it would be absurd to _ | 
say that all the effects of the arrest of North American industrial 

development (of which the New York Krach was merely a symp- 

tom) have altogether passed passed away. Unquestionably a 
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good harvest in the West will go far to restore the economic 
status quo, and there is every reason to expect this all-important 
boon. I cannot help thinking that a good crop will help the 
Laurier Administration to some extent. However, we shall see 
what we shall see. 
2 

One of the five surviving Governor-Generals of the Dominion 
of Canada, who, but for the unwritten law that no former repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign may go back there in an inferior 
capacity, would have been invited to attend the Quebec 
Tercentenary, has passed away in the person of the sixteenth 
Earl of Derby, better known to Canadians, perhaps, as 
“Stanley of Preston.” The late Lord Derby was not brilliant in 
any sense of the term—he was certainly not a “ Rupert of debate” 
like his father, thrice Prime Minister—but his tact, kindliness, 
liberality, and devotion to the public welfare caused him to be 
universally liked and respected in the Mother Country and in 
Canada, where he was Governor-General from 1888 to 1893, years 
that were not marked by any very stirring incident. It cannot 
justly be said that he stirred the imagination of Canadians as 
did the Marquis of Dufferin, with his regal unaffected manner, 
or the present Governor-General, with his eagerness to know all 
about the Dominion. After his accession to the historic earldom, 
immediately after retiring from his high office in the Dominion, 
he took but little part in public life, and rarely spoke in the House 
of Lords. One of his last public appearances was as chairman of 
the meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute, at which Lord 
Strathcona read his paper on the “ All-Red Route.” On that 
occasion he praised the strong simple character of the late Duke 
of Devonshire, and it must have occurred to many present that 
much of what he said was equally applicable to himself. The 
Stanleys have always been popular in their native Lanca- 
shire, a democratic community, somewhat resembling Canada 
(Lancashire men, by the way, always do well in the Dominion), 
where a famous title and the prestige of a name occurring every- 
where on history’s pages are not enough by themselves to win 
the favour of the people. There, as in Canada, the sterling worth 
of the man was generally recognised, and everybody knew that 
his actions were never determined by self-seeking motives. In 
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the United States, and to a less extent in Canada, there is a 
tendency to underestimate the value of the leisured class to 
which belong statesmen of the type of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby, and others. A true democracy, we 
are told, has no use for ‘old families ”—little groups the members 
of which inherit reputation and wealth. In point of fact, a logical 
fallacy is the root of this opinion. In reality, no family is older 
than any other; we are lineal descendants of Adam, or, if the 
Darwinian hypothesis be preferred, of a common ancestral type 
infinitely more remote intime. An “old family” really means a 
family which has been able to assert itself in public life for many 
generations, and much more often than not that fact denotes its 
possession of an uncommon store of vitality which, if not inex- 
haustible, is not easily exhausted. In time, no doubt, when the 
nation is older and wealthier, Canada will come to possess a leisured 
class comparable with that which has grown up in the Mother 
Country. She is already rich in “old families ” who have served 
the State generation after generation. When Canada’s leisured 
class becomes a factor in the life of the country, it is to be hoped 
that its members will resemble the late Lord Derby and his like 
rather than the American multi-millionaire’s descendants, whose 
chief ambition is to spend money like a middle-class Lucullus, 
or to indulge in less reputable amusements. Lord Derby, whose 
death is deeply regretted in the Dominion, was worth all these 
young money-mad Americans, who are not even as rich as the 
Lord of Knowsley and several great manufacturing towns in 
Lancashire. In what is here written I have not dealt with Lord 
Derby as a head of the “ country-house party” in the Mother 
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To the Editor of THz NationaL REVIEW 
“THE REAL IRISH CRISIS” 


Srr,—What is the “ Real Irish Crisis” which Mr. Sydney Brooks has dis- 
covered? Impending bankruptcy of all Irish tenant farmers, with a consequent 
loss of the many millions advanced on Irish land purchase. And the cause of 
this danger? ‘The organised attempt of Government and the Irish party to 
make an end of agricultural co-operation in Ireland.” Failing co-operation, the 
Irish farmers, “ vainly struggling against transatlantic competition, and the 
pliant and adhesive trusts into which the peasants of the Continent have 
involved themselves,’ and lying “ at the mercy of the railways and the middle- 
men,” are doomed to inevitable failure. That is briefly the crisis, 

I shall not pause to inquire whether it is really true that co-operation is 
widely extended, for instance, among the French peasantry, or whether the rail- 
way system of Ireland, whose defects are incessantly pointed out by Irish 
Nationalists, is likely to be amended till Ireland gets control of her own affairs, 
The central point of Mr. Brooks’s article is to assert (rather than prove) that 
the Irish farmer is at the mercy of the middleman, and that Government and 
the Irish party are in a conspiracy to keep him there. And since Government 
can have no motive in the matter but to placate the Nationalists, the charge 
comes to this: that we eighty Irish members deliberately resist the advance of 
co-operation because we are in a corrupt alliance with the country shopkeepers, 
or as Mr. Brooks prefers to call them, the Gombeen-men. The conspiracy is 
said to be directed “ with a propriety which all who know Ireland will be quick to 
recognise ” by Mr. Dillon. This means that Mr. Dillon is owner of a big trading 
business in the West. 

This accusation which, if it could be proved, would be as dishonouring as 
could well be imagined, is something novel in its character. Shopkeepers 
are people of the towns, and we have often had to meet a charge that a 
political movement in which the towns played their full part had hitherto 
conferred benefits only on the farmer. What, then, are the facts, which 
prove, in despite of antecedent probability and experience, that Mr. Brooks 
is the legitimate champion of Irish farmers whom Mr. Dillon and the rest 
of us are deliberately betraying to the usurer and fraudulent trader? First, the 
removal of Sir Horace Plunkett from the Vice-Presidency of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (which hereafter I shall call the Depart- 
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ment), and secondly, the withdrawal by Mr. Russell of a subsidy from the 1.4.0.8. 
—that is, the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

I proceed to analyse these facts. 

The Vice-Presidency of the Department is a Ministerial post carrying the 
control of large revenues and great influence and patronage. The present 
Government is a Government of professed Home Rulers whom we helped to put 
into power. Sir Horace Plunkett is a Unionist politician who snatched from 
the Nationalists the South Dublin seat, and who tried, as Vice-President, to 
repeat the performance at Galway. How could we, as Home Rulers, allow 
the whole tradition of party government to be set aside that a very dangerous 
opponent of the Home Rule policy might retain office? and if we did, since it 
has always been part of our demand that the head of the Department should be 
in Parliament, subject to direct criticism, with what face could we oppose Sir 
Horace if he came forward for a Nationalist seat ? 

I submit that there is no answer to these arguments. None at least was 
made when they were used in the House of Commons—except the perfectly irre- 
levant reply that Sir Horace was a patriotic and able Irishman. Protectionists 
would agree that Mr. Lloyd-George is patriotic and able; would they consent to 
keep him in office? If I am asked to believe that Sir Horace is the one and 
only man able to administer the Department, I reply that even if he were a 
heaven-born administrator (which I donot think him to be), a man with less 
administrative gift but enjoying more of the popular confidence would be more 
successful at the head of an organisation designed to co-operate with popularly 
elected bodies throughout Ireland. Let me make my own position perfectly 
clear. As a journalist, I have repeatedly praised the character and abilities of 
Sir Horace Plunkett, and I have not a word to retract. But for the reasons 
already given, I considered it politically absurd to consent to his retention in 
office, and moreover, when it was possible to replace him by a Minister in sym- 
pathy with our views, I anticipated that the change would enable the Depart- 
ment for the first time to realise what its designer hoped for it. A year’s expe- 
rience of the change confirms me in this forecast. The Department, which is 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s creation, is doing better work than ever it did under 
its originator. 

This, then, is my view of the dismissal of Sir Horace Plunkett, which Mr. 
Brooks calls “‘a singularly unsavoury and discreditable episode.” Government 
had no right to throw upon the Irish party the necessity of demanding that this 
strong Unionist should be removed from office in a Liberal Administration. But 
since they did, we should have been cowards to shrink from it. 

There remains the further fact that Mr. Russell withdrew the subsidy from- 
the I.A.0.8., a volunteer association for promoting co-operation and other 
improved methods of agricultural effort. While Sir Horace Plunkett was in 
office, this association depended for the greater part—indeed, for almost the 
whole—of its revenues on Government subsidy. I have a great regard for 
volunteer effort, but only so long as it is independent and self-supporting. And 
the promotion of co-operation is a business in which State aid can be adminis- 
tered without great difficulty. Mr. Brooks says that Lord Carrington wishes 
he had funds from which to finance in England an independent propaganda of 
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co-operation. If Lord Carrington tried, he would soon stir up a hornet’s nest. 
English traders would say that the money which they paid in taxes should not 
be employed to promote competing trade interests. That is what they said when 
the Irish department tried to establish a jam factory. That is what the Irish 
shopkeepers said when money was paid to the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, whose agents did not trade themselves, but who acted as advertising 
canvassers for associations for wholesale purchase of seeds, farm implements, and 
so forth. The protest appears to me perfectly logical ; and though my sympathies 
are entirely with the co-operators, I hold that the co-operative propaganda 
must be carried on without subsidy, as is the work of the Irish Industrial 
Development Association, or the much more widely-spread work of the Gaelic 
League. This view is strongly held and advocated by the editor of the Home- 
stead, the organ of the I.A.0,S. itself; and Mr. Brooks will have learnt enough 
in his flying visits to Ireland to realise that the editor in question is one of 
the most remarkable minds in the country. 

But I freely admit it was not on this ground only that the withdrawal of the 
subsidy was demanded. Both the Department and the I.A.0.S. have main- 
tained throughout Ireland a staff of itinerant lecturers and organisers, From 
every province men reported that these travelling teachers were throwing 
their influence against the Nationalist party, and were, in fact, propagating 
those political opinions for which Sir Horace Plunkett had twice sought support 
at the poll. Such things are hard to prove. But this year Mr.'T. W. Rolleston, 
forwarding “to American sympathisers with the co-operative movement” copies 
of Sir Horace Plunkett’s latest speech by Sir Horace’s request, added of his own 
motion a covering letter, in one case at least. Its recipient, not liking the new 
form which co-operative propaganda was assuming, sent the letter to Mr. Red- 
mond, who published it. I repeat three of the sentences quoted by Mr. Brooks. 
“No sort of attack on Home Rule, or Home Rulers as such, is dreamt of. 
It is only insisted that the Irish farmers shall not choose people who will use 
their powers, as Dillon and the rest of the Parliamentarians have been doing, to 
crush the farmer’s movement for the better organisation of his business... . 
Every effort has been made to bring about reform without a clash with the Far- 
liamentary party, but in vain.” In other words, in the opinion of Mr. Rolleston, 
the I.A.0.8. had been driven to declare war on the Parliamentary party. Its 
organisers and lecturers were to be subsidised by Government to go through the 
country to tell the farmers that “ Dillon and the rest of the Parliamentarians” had 
been crushing the farmer’s movement for the better organisation of his business. 
I put it to any fair man, Would the State in England subsidise a volunteer co- 
operative association if it went about preaching to English farmers that they 
must get rid of the Liberals to put in Protectionists—or vice versd ? 

It is argued that Mr. Rolleston’s letter was not oflicial. A single fact, which 
Mr. Brooks not very ingenuously suppresses, will show Irish opinion on this 
matter. After the letter was published Mr. Russell called a meeting of the 
Board of Agriculture supporters, and after full discussion this Board, including 
two ex-Presidents of the I.A.0.S., unanimously endorsed Mr, Russell’s proposal 
to withdraw the subsidy. 

I have now examined the grounds upon which this English journalist 
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accuses Irish members of corrupt subservience to the worst class of commercial 
interest. Readers may form their own judgment. One word in conclusion : 
Mr, Brooks solicits support for the propaganda of the I.A.0.S. Without en- 
dorsing his lurid estimate of what will happen if the I.A.0.S. goes under, I am 
strongly convinced of the importance of the co-operative principle for Irish 
farmers. But you will never advance that principle by fancy pictures of Astrea 
coming in on Sir Horace Plunkett’s arm with Mr. Brooks blowing his trumpet 
before them, and with John Dillon and “the rest of the Parliamentarians” skulk- 
ing detected and defeated in the background. Irish farmers will distrust, and 
rightly distrust, any organisation which seeks to make discord between them and 
the men to whom they owe that security of tenure without which (in Mr. 
Brooks’s own words) “to improve the tenant’s position was merely a roundabout 
way of filling the landlord’s purse,” 
Yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN Gwynn. 
Irish Press Agency, 2 Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
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Orient Company’s 


Pleasure Cruises to Norway. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ OPHIR.” 


"THE “OPHIR” is a twin-serew steamship 

of 6,814 tons register, 10,000 horse power, 
and is the vessel which was chartered by the 
Admiralty to convey T.R.H. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on their voyage round the 
world. 


For over 1,200 miles the steamer cruises in 
land-locked Fjords, amidst scenery of grandeur 
and magnificence. 


The “OPHIR” is a magnificent Yacht, and 
there are no discomforts cf cargo loading or 
coaling on these cruises. 


13 Days’ Plea 
rm £1Z | 


and upward 
Beautiful Fjords 


Visiting BERGEN, ¢ 
LOEN, VISNAS, 
MEROK, NAS, VII 
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of the ORIENT COD 

CRUISES, the accommodati 

before sailing date, and EAR 
berths is desirable. 


’ Pleasure Cruise 
2 2 () among the 


and upwards 
Fjords of Norway, 
3ERGEN, GUDVANGEN, 


VISNZS, HELLESYLT, 
NAS, VIK, ODDA, ete. 


popularity of the ‘‘OPHIR™ and 
ENT COMPANY’S NORWAY 
ecommodation is usually taken long 
e, and EARLY APPLICATION for 


e. 


POINTS about these Cruises. 


Asa Royal Yacht the “OPHIR” 
has a world-wide reputation. 
The ' 
She offers all the conveniences 
and comforts of a first-class 
hotel. 


Steamer. 


All the trouble and annoyance incidental to 
foreign travelling are absent. The passenger 
on the “OPHIR” is free from the difficulties 
of guides, luggage, long rail journeys, and 
indifferent yet expensive hotels. 


All expenses while on board — 
The Fare. meals, attendance, baths, ete.— 
are included in the fare. 


Saloon Passengers only are carried. 


land Excursions are organised 
Land at all places visited by the 
- steamer. Passengers can return 
Excursions. to the ship for meals and to 
sleep. Communication with the 

shore is provided tree of charge. 


Those who desire to see Norwegian life in the 
interior of the country will be enabled to 
do so. 
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GRIMSBY 


ORIENT CRUISES to NORWAY 


wre $$, “OPHIR.” 


From LONDON... Friday, June 12th 
GRIMSBY... Saturday, June 13th 

And from Grimsby each alternate 
Saturday, June 27th 


Special Luncheon Car ‘. J uly 11th 
Express from Marylebone 
Station (G.C.R.)to Grimsby sie July 25th 
on Saturday mornings. Ee Aug. 8th 


Aug. 22nd 


| F. GREEN & CO., 

| ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 

For Particulars and Passage Tickets apply to the latter Firm at -- 
5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 

Or to the West End Office—28, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Or to the Local Agent 


Managers 


